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News of the Week 


PUP XMIE most important, and also the most unhappy, event 
| of the week been M. Briand’s speech in the 
League Assembly at Geneva. Germany, we think, is 
entitled to say that the continued occupation of the Rhine- 
Jand is inconsistent with Locarno and with the Pact of 
Paris. It may even be said, as we have pointed out in a 
leading article, that it is inconsistent with one of the clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, for Germany has already given 
all the pledges which the occupation was designed to 


has 


‘xact. The Dawes Scheme is not a mere unilateral under- 
taking by Germany from which she might easily with- 
draw, but is an international structure internationally 
sanctioned. We do not believe that our own Government 
approve of the attempt by France to make money out 
of a withdrawal from the Rhineland, but by not openly 
disapproving they in a measure consent. At all events 
other countries interpret French policy and British policy 
as being identical. 
* * a k 

All the facts suggest that it is insane for France to rub 
salt into the wounds of Germany just now. The last 
General Election in Germany brought a distinctively 
Republican and pacific and mainly Socialist Government 


into power. This Government is as different as can be 


from the old Imperialist Government which for vers good 
reasons indeed used to kec p Frenchmen awake at nights. 
What could be worse from the French point of view now 
than that Germans should be given a pretext for saving 
that a pacifically minded Government has made France 
mistrust and fear Germany more than ever and that 
the only safe course after all is for Germany to rely on a 
Nationalist spirit and accumulate her store of powder 
and keep it dry ? 
a sullicient 


Surely the British Government have 
in the matter to make 
Accepting a great risk with 
open eves Great Britain pledged her future by wuarantce- 


interest very clear 


representations in Paris. 
ing the Eastern frontier of France. For our part we had 
no doubt that that guarantee was necessary, and we are 


glad that it was given. But there is no reason why we 


should not point out now that we do not want the 
risk gratuitously to be turned into an active danger. 


France owes it to us, who are her friends, to make the 
risk as small as possible. 
% * # % 

On Tuesday, at Geneva, Lord Cushendun contrived 
to make a speech which was loyal to M. Briand in the 
sense that it did not unsay anything which M. Briand 
had said, but was nevertheless as different in manner 
from M. Briand’s lecture as could be Lord 
Cushendun said that disarmament could not be achieved 


imagined, 


by passing resolutions, as it was a question of practical 
Article VIII of the left it to 


nation to judge what armaments it required for national 


details. Covenant each 


safety. No precise criterion of measurement was possible, 
and therefore there was a most formidable difficulty in 
applying measurements, since all nations had different 
We have 


COMMON 


needs and were speaking in different terms. 
always admitted this difliculty. There is no 
denominator. It is rather 
to apply a single set of rules to such games as_ golf, 


cricket and football. 


as though one should try 


* * * * 

Was much 
He pointed 
13.703 

kor 


On the whole, however, Lord Cushendun 
impressed by what had been accomplished. 
out that the British Navy had been reduced by 
men, comparing January, 1928 with July, 1914. 
the dates the reduction of had 


847,118, and 239 ships of war had been scrapped. If 


same tonnage been 


comparison were made with the conditions at the end 


of the War, the reduction had, of course, been much 
ereater—a reduction of 2.139,516 tons. 
as * 4 * 
Turning to the Anglo-French naval compromise, 


Lord Cushendun said, what he had in effect said before, 
that Great Britain tried to 
help the Disarmament Conference by reaching an agree- 
ment which could be laid before the Preparatory Com- 
mission. The 
if the other Powers could not accept it, even in a modified 


and France had merely 


agrecment was purely provisional, and 


form, then a fresh search would have to be made for a 


basis of common action. Finally, Lord Cushendun 
spoke with most welcome enthusiasm on the Pact of 
Paris. He said that the full effeets might not be 


Pact 


ies pre claimed 
[3131 


immediate or spectacular, but that the 
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a new era.” The generation growing up would be nur- 
tured in the idea that war, except in bona fide self-defence, 
was “ not a gallant adventure but a national dishonour.” 
Armaments beyond what was necessary for national 
safety would be recognized as “ a costly and discreditable 
anachronism.” 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Lord Cushendun returned to the 
subject of the Anglo-French compromise and admitted 
that it was evidently “distasteful” to some other 
countries. The word startled his audience, as it was 
for the moment inferred that the American Government 
had protested. Lord Cushendun, as he afterwards 
explained, had been speaking only of newspaper 
comment. No official comment had yet been received. 
We may add here that Sir Austen Chamberlain, in an 
interview at Bermuda, has acknowledged that misunder- 
standing might have been avoided if his illness had not 
prevented him from giving an ampler explanation of the 
compromise to the House of Commons. This acknowledg- 
ment meets much of our own past criticism, The 
Washington correspondent of the Times says, however, 
that Mr. Coolidge has his * back up.” This shows how 
far misunderstanding can flow from unconsidered causes. 
In spite of all the misadventures and clumsinesses of 
presentation the British policy is sincerely intended. It 
is deplorable that the President should seriously think 
that Great Britain wants to enter into a contest of wits 
with America. 

a *# * * 

The present session of the Legislative Assembly at Simla 
is full of interest, though more because of the subjects 
being discussed by members in the “lobby ” than because 
of those before the House. Many of the party leaders 
are fresh from the so-called “* All-Parties Conference ” 
at Lueknow. Seldom has a Conference been more mis- 
named. It was very far from representing all parties. 
Comparatively fyw Moslems attended it, and the Sikhs 
and Christians have openly denounced it. The work 
of the Conference was to draft a constitution for India. 
It will be remembered that Lord Birkenhead some time 
ago taunted India:is with their destructive criticism, 
and challenged them to produce a constitution of their 
own. Here is the result, and a curious result it is. 

% “# * * 

It is mainly a Hindu-inspired instrument, and yet 
contains a good deal that the Hindus dislike by way 
of concession to wavering signatories. But though this 
draft Constitution has not the coherence and conviction 
necessary to produce history, we give it a hearty welcome 
for one reason. It is a sign that the policy of non- 
co-operation with the Simon Commission has for all 
practical purposes broken down. The Constitution is 
called the Nehru scheme, because Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the Swarajist leader, was Chairman of the Committee 
which drafted it. It is a scheme for Dominion Home- 
Rule. It would abolish communal representation. The 
members of the House of Representatives (which would 
be substituted for the present All-India Assembly) 
would be elected by universal suffrage. That would 
mean that more than three-quarters of the voters 
would be illiterate. There were, of course, delegates at 
Lucknow who wanted to go even further than this 
and demanded for India complete independence. 

* : « * 

One of the most important measures before the 
Assembly at Simla is the Public Safety (Removal from 
India) Bill. This provides for the deportation of Com- 
munist agitators who are not British-Indian subjects 
or subjects of the Lidian States. When the Assembly 


opened, Indian opinion was almost solidly against the 
Bill, but as the discussions have proceeded the members 
have been impressed by the information about the 
deliberate attempts made by imported agitators to 
foment revolution. The prospects of the Bill h: 
proportionately improved, though the Simla correspondent 
of the Times says that there has been some grumbling 
among unoflicial members because the Government 
had not taken the trouble to make known sooner the 
gravity of the situation. 
* S * * 

All parties in the Legislature were greatly surprised 
on Tuesday by a telegram which the Viceroy had just 
received from Sir John Simon. Sir John said that t! 
Statutory Commission would arrive at Poona 
October 12th, and would hold its first: sittings ther: 
He announced that seven Provincial Councils had already 
decidesd| to co-operate with the Commission. He then 
asked— here is the surprise—for the Viceroy’s help 


regard to the proposed Central Committee. The Com- 
mission had hoped for the help of the Indian Legislature 
in constituting this Central Committee of Indians, bn 
though the Council of State promised to appoint member 
the Legislative Assembly refused. Sir John therefor 
invites Lord Irwin to complete the composition of thy 
Committee as he thinks best. The Committee is inviti 
to mect the Commission at Poona on October 13th, 
* x * * 

The Central Committee is evidently to be treated 
with great respect. All evidence will be placed before it, 
and if the Committee desires, its Report will be Iai 
before the King simultaneously with the Report of t! 
Commission itself. The leaders of the boycott moveme: 
at once issued a manifesto declaring that Sir John Simon. 
in ignoring the wishes of the Assembly, was inviting th: 
Viccroy to commit a “ grave constitutional impropricty. 
They added that if the Viceroy consented there ought | 
be a dissolution and a General Election on the boycot 
issue. There is, of course, nothing whatever uncon- 
stitutional in what the Commission suggests. Thi 
proposal for a Central Committee was made in al! 
sincerity as a means of procuring Indian opinion and 
attaching the utmost importance to it. So fair and 
promising a scheme cannot be allowed to lapse at th 
dictation of the boycotters. 

* * * * 

On Monday Persia was elected a non-permanent 
member of the Council of the League. Spain and 
Venezucla were the other non-permanent members 
elected. In a way we regret the disappearance of 
China, who was not re-clected. Her retention in an 
ollicial position at Geneva might have steadied her in 
the negotiations which must come later for the revision of 
the Treaties. On the other hand, if there is something 
lost there is something gained, for it is excellent that 
an ancient Moslem State should be included in th 
Council. And Persia deserves her new position. The 
progress she has made under her new Shah is remarkable. 
The administration has been purified, and roads, railways, 
bridges and dams are turning Persia into a modern 
industrial country. The westernization of the East 
is indeed one of the principal phenomena of the post-War 
period. In Turkey the Ghazi unceasingly continues his 
reforms which are submerging the landmarks and customs 
of the past. The Roman alphabet is already in a fair 
way to supersede the beautiful but intricate Arabic 
characters. Perhaps before long we shall hear of 
Afghanistan appealing for membership of the League. 
That country is so strangely deorientalizing itself as to 
do away with all forms of ceremonial address, 
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The unexpected magnitude of the Republican vote in 
the Maine Election is rather a cold douche for the 
supporters of Governor Smith in the Presidential Elec- 
tion. Maine has never been anything but a Republican 
State, and the result of the ciection was not in doubt, 
but nobody foresaw that 30,000 more voters would 
take the trouble to go to the poll than in 1924. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times says that the 


compelling reason for this activity was religion. Maine 
has, so to speak, issued a Protestant declaration that a 
Roman Catholic shall not become President. Mr. 
Hoover, to his credit, has rebuked religious intolerance, 
but it is nevertheless in full spate. The country is 
being flooded with violent and malicious pamphiets. 


a: * * as 


It is good news that the vast majority of the 8,500 
unemployed men who left England about five weeks ago 
to work in the Canadian harvest are contented with 
their treatment and their pay. Far too much was made 
of the alleged grievances of about three hundred of the 
men, who announced their intention of throwing up 
their jobs and returning home. Work in a Canadian 
harvest is notoriously severe, and, apart from that, if 
was only to be expected that out of the large number 
of unemployed who went to Canada there would be 
some misfits. The chicf misfortune was that some 
Labour Members of the Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion, which is now in Canada, notably Mr. Tom Johnston 
and Mr. Shaw, made serious charges against the Canadian 
Government without verifving their facts. This was 
ungrscious, as the Canadian Government had nobly 
responded to the appeal of distress from England. When 
the Labour Members had more experience of harvesters’ 
work they withdrew, for the most part, what they had 
said. The pay of four dollars a day for a harvester is 
not inconsiderable. gut we look beyond the mere 
question of pay; for many of the visitors to Canada 
new windows must have been opened on the world, and 
we hope that they may find in Canada opportunities 


which they awaited in vain in England. 
x * * * 


We have wrilten in a leading article about the milk 
dispute. When we go to press the farmers and the 
distributors are not even on the threshold of coming 
to terms. The distributors simply deny that their 
profits are unreasonable. They point out that a con- 
siderable part of what the farmers would call middle- 
men's profits are really expended on a greatly improved 
public service, and they add that the farmers are really 
in a better position than themselves, because the recent 
hay crop was bountiful and all feeding stuffs are lower in 
price than they were. Our sympathy, however, like the 
sympathy of the public, goes, on the whole, to the farmer. 
He would not have reduced his dairy stock if he had 
been able to make dairy farming pay. Nevertheless, 
it is uscless merely to abuse the * middleman.” Nobody 
pays a middleman for fun. A middleman is paid because 
his services are, for the time being, indispensable. The 
real cure for the farmers’ ills is such combination in the 
farming industry as would make most = middlemen 


unnccessary, 


The farmers are making a welcome move towards 
combination by preparing the means of distributing 
their products direct to the public. Nobody supposes, 
however, that an adequate organization can be pre- 
pared in time. We are therefore faced with the terrors 
of a milk famine if there should be no settlement 
by October Ist. This would mean so much illness, 


and even mortality, among infants that it cannot be 
tolerated. The dispute over a halfpenny a gallon in 
the price of milk cannot be allowed to hold the health 
of the nation to ransom. In the long run the farmers 
and the distributors must settle their dispute by 
themselves, but the inimediate point is that the care 
of infants amounts to a public emergency, and the Govern- 
ment must have some scheme ready for dealing with 
such an cmergency if necessary. 
* * . * 


We regret to record the death of Sir Edward Ward, 
one of the most eflicient organizers which the Army has 
ever had. He made his name in Ladysmith. where he 
organized the supplies during the siege. and earned the 
famous testimonial from Sir George White that he was 
After the 
siege he became Director of Supplies for the whole 
South African Field Force. 
ments were the organization of the Special Constables 
in 1914 and the expansion of the Royal Military 
Tournament from a minor show into the popular affair 


“the best commissariat officer since Moses.” 


Among his other achieve- 


of to-day. 
% ry “: x: 

Last Saturday, Flatford Mill, which appears in some 
of Constable's most famous pictures, was generously 
presented to trustees by Mr. T. R. Parkington. of Ipswich, 
in order that it may become a national possession. The 
interior of the mill has been converted into studios and 
workrooms, and the Mill House is to be a g@uest-house 
for artists and students. Mr. Parkington has founded 
three annual scholarships One Knelish, one Scottish 
and one French-—-which will provide maintenance for 
each scholar for three months or more. The creation of 
a French scholarship is a very graceful recognition of 
the debt we owe to Frenchmen for first encouraging 
Englishmen to recognize the genius of Constable. 

xt Pa * x 

A paper read before the British Association which 
has commanded unusual public attention was that of 
Professor F. G. Donnan on * The Mystery of Life.” 
He referred to the researches of Professor A. V. Hill 
in London University, and went so far as to say that 
Professor Hill was * on the eve of a discov ry of astound- 
ing importance, — The molecular construction of a living 
being is always tending * to run down,” just as a motor 
runs down if the supply of petrol is cut off. But the 
difference is that the engine does not immediately go to 
pieces. It remains unharmed though without fuel; 
but the living cell without oxidation at once enters 
into a state of dissolution. Professor Donnan believes 
that as a result of the discovery of the oxidation of 
cells we are for the first time beginning. though still 
dimly, “to understand the difference between life and 
death, and therefore the very meaning of life itself.” 
We wonder what Professor Hill thinks of Professor 
Donnan’s too lyrical outburst. Every scientilic discovery 
seems to expose a new horizon. The final mystery 
always cludes us. Is life an accidental importa- 
tion into this planet, or is it an evolution from 
inanimate matter under exceptional conditions ? If the 
latter is the true explanation, can synthetic life be 
produced? And even then, would a mechanistic explana- 
tion of everything sullice 2?) A new horizon would appear, 

* % * # 

Bank Rate, <} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1023}; on Wednesday week 1023; «a year ago 102%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 903; a year ago 87%. Conversion. Loan (35 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77$; on Wednesday week 
917 |,x.d.; a year ago 75}. 
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M. Briand and Germany 


ee for disarmament—or, if the reader 
4 cares to have it so, for the limitation of arma- 
ments—has to be judged at present by the carefulness 


with which statesmen handle all the implications of 


Locarno and the Pact of Paris. It is obvious that the 
Locarno Treaties can never be of much value if they 
are not regarded as a new and better way to peace than 
was provided in the Treaty of Versailles. It is equally 
obvious that the Pact of Paris will mean nothing unless 
there is a sincere resolve to insist upon its essential 
sequels and corollaries. The Pact is only a moral 
declaration. Buttresses will have to be built round it 
in the form of a carefully-thought-out international 
organization of Arbitration and Conciliation Treaties 
and International Courts if it is to rest solidly and 
permanently on its foundations. But the immediate 
need is to display a clear recognition that Locarno and, 
above all, the Pact of Paris have brought a change 
into the world. The immediate need is the preservation 
of confidence. If this task be neglected or derided, 
men will cease to believe in the building long before 
it can take its final shape. 

Judged by such a test of opportuneness and helpful- 
ness, M. Briand’s speech to the Assembly at Geneva 
on Monday was lamentable. In Germany the speech 
was received as a wholly unexpected exhibition of 
mistrust and hostility. With almost one voice the 
German newspapers have been writing as though the 
cause of peace had been set back by a couple of years. 
No doubt it would be not merely possible but easy 
for M. Briand to defend his statements sentence by 
sentence, and to show that each of them was strictly 
accurate. No doubt it would be easy for him also 
to explain that hostility to Germany never entered 
into his mind, and that he was dealing with the 
situation merely as a realist who had the right, and 
perhaps even the duty, to speak to the German dele- 
gation at Geneva as man to man. Strait is the 
way, and narrow is the gate of peace. Why not say 
so? Indeed, when M. Briand discovered what con- 
sternation his speech had produced in Germany, he 
summoned some of the correspondents at Geneva 
to explain to them that he had been entirely mis- 
understood. 


Unfortunately, we are bound to apply our test of 


opportuneness. M. Briand never spoke thus unsym- 
pathetically and accusingly to Herr Stresemann, and it 
is a great pity that Herr Stresemann was not present 
at Geneva on Monday. He might have made all the 
difference. It seems that M. Briand took certain phrases 
in the speech last week of the new German Chancellor, 
Herr Miiller, as applying to himself. He believed 
himself apparently to be charged with being “a man 
of words rather than of deeds,” though we do not gather 
that Herr Miller actually said that. It may be assumed, 
then, that M. Briand spoke with a certain indignation. 
Was Locarno not a deed? And who had tended the 
policy which culminated at Locarno more anxiously 
and more studiously than himself? Was not the Pact 
of Paris a deed? And who but himself was the author 
of the proposal which culminated in Mr. Kellogg’s Pact ? 
All this is true, and every friend of peace is grateful 
to M. Briand for what he has done. Yet once more 
we have to remember that the test of oppor- 
tuneness must be applied to every word and every 
movement that foliows upon the things so far 
accomplished. 


M. Briand reminded the Germans that, although they 
talked of their disarmament, this compulsory disarma- 
ment was only two years old. Is not that old enough, 
we are inclined to ask, when we contemplate the voluntary 
disarmament schemes all over the world which have 
not yet been born? M. Briand went on to say that 
Germany's army of 100,000 was far stronger than its 
mere numbers made it appear, because it consisted of 
well trained officers and non-commissioned officers who 
could instantly spring to the command of a multitude 
of troops. And what about this larger army? Were 
not young Germans, though they were not technically 
soldiers, being trained so that they might be quickly 
turned into efficient soldiers? And then there were 
the German industries. Could not these be adapted to 
military purposes with lightning speed? And_ those 
great merchant ships which Germany was build- 
ing. Were they, too, not capable of aggression i! 
required ? 

All we can say is, that if such arguments are to be 
used, every industry in every country, the physical 
training of normal young men everywhere, every attempt 
to win trade and to carry passengers on the seas against 
competition, must be regarded as a_ sinister threat 
against the peace. 

Germany might reply to M. Briand in his own strain, 
and use every present fact for the purpose of making 
the remotest possibilities appear as probabilities if she 
had the will to do so. We can only hope that she will 
have the will to refrain. She might point out, for 
instance, that France, being in a position for the first 
time to place German reparation payments in her budget, 
has allotted £1,600,000 for the chain of fortresses which 
is to run along the whole of her Eastern frontier. The 
cost of this scheme is estimated at £50,000,000. Germany 
might say—though she would be wrong if she did— 
that M. Briand trusts, after all, for security entirely 
to this steel wall. But that is the mischief of such a 
speech as M. Briand’s—it lessens security for everybody. 
Suppose that no arrangement is come to for withdrawing 
the occupying French, Belgian and British troops from 
the Rhineland till the Treaty date of 1935. What will 
French security be worth then—worth under the con- 
ditions of tension which the continued occupation ol 
the Rhineland implies? Surely the true policy of 
France is to cultivate such relations with Germany 
now as will make of her a_ friendly neighbour 
instead of an aggrieved acquaintance awaiting her 
opportunity. 

The reports of the last few days suggest that Germany 
may, after all, agree to give France some quid pro quo 
for an earlier withdrawal from the Rhineland. The 
bargain chiefly discussed at the moment is the proposed 
“ mobilization” of the German railway bonds. It 
seems to be forgotten that, while there is nothing in 
the Treaty which justifies France in bargaining with 
Germany about withdrawal, there are words in the 
Treaty which definitely justify Germany in appealing 
for withdrawal now without any special payment. 
These words are that, if before the fifteen years of 
occupation proposed in the Treaty as the normal 
course are completed, Germany “has complied with 
all the undertakings resulting from the Treaty, the 
occupying forees will be withdrawn immediately.” 
Immediate withdrawal is, indeed, the solution which 
alone satisfies all the conditions of common sense and 
honour. 
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The Curse of Examinations 


| ike agonal acknowledges that examinations are 
S4 “acurse.” The child who has to present himself 
for an examination is encouraged to crowd his memory 
with disconnected facts instead of to understand the 


spirit and meaning of history; he is encouraged to 
memorize instead of to reason. 
or, at all 
to the 
existing, not 
much good to say of them, but because they 


And yet examinations 


° . oe 
events, a ercat many examinations pciong 


inevitable things. Thev go on 


category of 


because the world and his wife have 


fulfil some 


function for which no adequate alternative has been 
discovered. 

And, after all, we stippose it will be admitted that in 
needed. It is 


Universitics could confer a 


some circumstances no alternative is 


impossible to conceive how 


degree except as the result of examination: and 


conceive how the 


it is not easy to prol SsiOns 
of the law, medicine and so on could award their 
diplomas of competence except as the result of 


examination. 
And Dr. Norwood, thi 


Head-master of Harrow, distinguished in a very inspiring 


We must distinguish. admired 
in an address which he 
Association. He 
and th 


Public S hools. 


if sometimes very rash manner 


week to thie 


f he S&S 


spoke in particulan of School Certificates 


delivered last sritish 


Common Entrance Examination to the 


In the first vear of the School Certificate examinations 
there were 14,232 candidates, but in the last vear for 
which the figures are ay ulable there were 54.593 can- 

! 


x 


the School Certificate 


and choose between subjects, but the tendency has 


didates. Candidates foi can pie 


examination to become, in the main, 
Univer 


taken, as the 


been for the 


academic. Th sities naturally insist upon certain 


winning of the School 


subjects being 


Certificate is generally accepted as entitling the 


1 1; 


yupil to 
University, and as relieving him of 


} 
i 
' 
the first 


enter the 
minor University examination. Dr. Norwood argues 
that 


4445 Ti . 
titicats 


there should be two distinct kinds of School Cer- 


that for the 


ordinary boy or girl of a 


Universities and that for the 
Secondary School. There 


would be no question of calling one class superior to 


another: it would be mere Vv a case ol acknowledging 
that there was a differen One certificate would 


satisfy the Universities, and the other would merely 


be a proof that the boy or girl had taken at school that 


course of education which had been considered most 
suitable. This seems entirely reasonable. 
Dr. Norwood was on dangerous ground when he went 


on to discuss the Common Entrance Examination to 


the Public Schools. 


and perhaps for a few years longer, there was no such 


Up to about the end of last century, 
competition to get into the Public Schools as there is 
now. <A boy was frequently accepted by a Public School 
on the accounts given of his work at his private school. 
for which he had to sit when he arrived 


what 


To-day entrance 


The examination 
at the Public School 


division or form he should be placed. 


was mv rely to decide in 


to the principal Public Schools is practically an affair 
of competition. Dr. Norwood does not forget, however, 
to point out that, as so much of the boy’s future depends 
Entrance Examination, it is 


upon his success in the 


natural that at his private school he should be trained 


? 


to answer as many questions as possible on a large 
The boys 
are made “to switch their small minds with accuracy 
from Genesis to Jvanhoe, from Henry VIII to the cause 


variety of subjects as rapidly as_ possible. 


of rainfall. The bright boy finds it e 
boy in many cases, and the dull boy in all cases, finds 
it terribly hard.” , 

One of the results of this method which Dr. Norwood 
pillories is a handbook of This book con- 


tains an analysis of all the past papers in the 


sy; the 


average 


mere Cra. 
} Common 
Entrance Examination. All the sovereigns of England 
are ranged in order of their 


' P 
according to the frequene, 
S i . 


Occurrence (Jueen Victoria Tite 
Edward VY, 
literature occurs fourteen times, /dylls 
of the but Rip Van Winkle and 
John Gilpin only once each. Dr. 


is that it « be wondered at 


ty-seven times down to 
who * failed to score.” So, again, in English 
Westward Ho ! 
King twenty -one time 


Norwood’s comment 


innot that at some private 


1 ss 1 " ° 
schools boys read no authors but only do examina- 


; as : 
tion papers, read no history but memorize names.” 


He say's that there is only one cure for such an intolerable 
is to abolish it. He lavs it 
that there should never 


° Lop i 4 
examination of a child under fil ! CXCEPt by his 


system, and that down as 


an cducational axiom be any 
Owl teach rs. 


Dr. Norwood has the advantage of 


master of a Public School. The masters of private 
| +} ' ii 1 

schools nave anotner storm tO Tell, and son ol hem 

have told it in letters to the VZimes. They v that the 

svstem which immediately preceded the Common 

Entrance Examination—th system which required 


the boy to pre sent himself at a Public School for an 


entrance saiminatio Was inconvenient and expensive. 


method was introduced as a help for both 
J 


parents und school-masters. It is said that the 


The present 
i 
CramMiing 
of wi 1h Dr. Norwoo | compl ihs applies fo ontv two out 
Examina- 


of twelve or thirteen papers set in the Entran 


1 ‘4 } ] y 

tion. namely History and literature. You cannot very 
well cram a bov, as one corre spondent savs, for an exami- 
nation in arithmetic, aleebra or ecometryv, or in trans- 


lating I tin. Gre k, I Cri r German, or in ceography 
as if iS genel illy { rehht nowa lavs. Bi si iCS the crant 
book has been the laugl ne-svtor k ol 1Oost private 


schools. 
Let us 
papers can 
book to which Dr. 
thing wrong with th 


venture our owh comment. Ii CNdI ination 


be so compactly analysed as in tl 


Norwood 


re cramming 
is there not 


inethod of setting these 


reicrs, some- 


papers ? 


Either this must be true or the book must be a travesty 
of the 
? 


examination papers can be devised 


real significance of the examination. Certainly 


which GIVe a very 
umming. Winchester 


Nothing, there- 


small opening for the products of er 
does not accept the Common Entrance. 
fore, sec! 
Harrow. 


ns to prevent Dr. Norwood from abolishing it at 

Again, is there not room for more viva voce 
examinations ? We should not care to dogmatize on this 
point, as it is well known that some nervous children shrink 
from answering questions by word of mouth even more 
than they shrink from the sight of empty foolscap paper, 
examination by personal interview 


very unlikely to do themselves justice. On 


Be 
and in anv kind of 


would b«¢ 


the other hand, an examiner worthy of the name could 
quir kh cise ver wl ther thi boy Ol cirl was” serving 
up * cram or answering out of a prope rly trained 


intelligence. 
Last of all, there 
We believe that when a 
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The Milk “War” 


Sie most pacific of us may be glad to hear of a 
threatened milk “ war” without sacrificing any 
principles. For the talk of “ war ~ means that the dairy 
farmers have, at long last, begun to realize the necessity 
and value of co-operative action, and to stand firm as 
a body in defence of their common interests. In the old 
days, when the retailing of milk was performed by many 
small local firms vigerously competing with one another, 
the isolated dairy farmer could hold his own tolerably 
well among the various would-be purchasers of his whole 
output. But as soon as the retail trade began to be 
“ rationalized,” mainly through the enterprise of one 
large combination working on a national scale, the 
dairy farmer's position was changed for the worse. 
Instead of bargaining, he had to accept the price offered 
him or lose his easiest market. Traditionally reluctant 
to trust his neighbours, the dairy farmer was nevertheless 
compelled, though very gradually, to recognize that his 
only defence against the combine lay in concerted action. 
The National Farmers’ Union took up his cause, at first 
with but indifferent success, owing to half-heartedness 
in the ranks. By degrees, however, the dairy farmers 
have strengthened their organization and gained confi- 
dence. This year they feel strong enough to challenge 
the combine, and to declare that, if they are not paid 
the average prices ruling two years ago for their milk, 
they will make other arrangements. If they stand firm 
on their declared policy, they will have opened a new 
and more hopeful era in the history of British farming. 
The dispute about milk prices for the ensuing year 
is necessarily somewhat technical, and the public, who 
as consumers are vitally concerned, may not feel able to 
decide whether the farmers are entitled to the extra 
halfpenny—or, to be exact, seven-twelfths of a penny- 
which they demand and which the combined retailers 
so far refuse. Milk in the towns, and especially in London, 
js not really cheap. At sixpence a quart in the summer 
and sevenpence in the winter it is so far a luxury that 
the average daily consumption of milk per head is very 
low indeed. The Swedes, for instance, with their daily 
average of a pint and a half, drink three times as much 
milk as we do and are a great deal the better for it. 
Thus no one can contemplate without grave anxiety the 
prospect that milk might become dearer, by however 
small an amount. That would inevitably mean greater 
infant mortality and a decline in young children’s power 
of resisting epidemic disease. But when the retailers’ 
representatives glibly assume that any increase in the 
dairy farmers’ wholesale price, however trivial, must 
be passed on to the consumer—the halfpenny a gallon 
wholesale becoming a halfpenny a quart on the retail 
price, or possibly more —the consuming public may well 
begin to ask some plain questions. It is, unfortunately, 
notorious that dairy farmers have done badly for the 
last two years. The mere fact that the number of cows 
kept has fallen by some 60,000 is significant of a decline 
in the industry. If it were flourishing, as it ought to 
be, the herds would have shown a steady growth year 
by year, for the demand for railk and milk products in 
our towns is far greater than the home supply. On the 
other hand, while dairy farming has languished, the 
business of milk retailing has prospered amazingly. We 
may acknowledge with gratitude the services rendered 
to the milk supply by the large combinations, and yet 
note that their profits have been very handsome indeed. 
Thus when the consumer is invited to judge between the 
actual producer and the distributor of milk, he is bound 


to be prejudiced in favour of the ill-rewarded dairy farmer, 
as against the milkman who is doing uncommonly well, 
He is virtually forced to the conclusion that if the farmer 
got a halfpenny more and the milkman received a half- 
penny less per gallon, justice would be done between 
them. 

But, though this would appear to be the prevailing 
opinion, the farmers must fight their own battle, not so 
much by taking any definite measures as by standing 
together and insisting as a united body on the trivial 
increase of price which they ask. They cannot hope to 
improvise a new and rival system for distributing clean 
milk through every London street such as the retail 
concerns have gradually perfected through many years. 
Now that milk is commonly pasteurised and delivered 
in bottles, the retailer is not so easily ousted as he might 
have been in the past. On the other hand, the. retailers 
have to remember that the farmers can utilize much of 
the milk of their cows in other ways than by sending it 
to the towns. They can feed their calves with the milk, 
or they can send the milk to creameries, in the districts 
where farmers’ co-operative societies have been able to 
establish these most useful institutions. Moreover, many 
farmers may turn their attention to producing meat 
rather than milk, as some of them have done already. 
The position is fraught with danger for both parties, 
and a friendly compromise ought to be arranged without 
delay, in the national interest. But it remains truc 
none the less that, provided the farmers hold fast, the 
ultimate settlement will be a compromise and not a 
surrender, and that the value of co-operation will have 
been throughly demonstrated. 

The so-called milk “* war” is indeed a test case. If 
the British dairy farmers cannot work together to obtain 
a reasonable price for milk, in the production of which 
they have a natural monopoly, they will stand little 
chance of co-operating successfully to raise the unprofit- 
able prices of their other products, which have to face 
keen and well organized competition from Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and, above all, Denmark. 
They have been reminded times without number of thi 
astonishing results of agricultural co-operation in 
Denmark, despite its relatively poor soil and its remote- 
ness from British markets. They have been told by 
many experts how the Dane has thriven by the help oi 
co-operative marketing methods, and by the care which 
he bestows on grading his produce and maintaining its 
standards of quality. They have heard of the remarkabl 
effects of co-operation in Lreland, thanks to the initiative 
of Sir Horace Plunkett, and, in the last two years, to 
the energy of the Free State Minister of Agriculture, who 
has now virtually compelled all the dairy farmers to 
become shareholders in the co-operative creamerics and 
to accept State supervision of their butter production. 
But all this accumulated evidence of what is possible for 
farmers who will work together has, to a large extent, 
been wasted on our individualist farmers, and the results 
of their indifference are seen in the profound depression 
that afflicts our farming industry. We can only hope 
that, if the principle of co-operative marketing is shown 
to work well in regard to milk, it may be gradually 
applied to other farm products. There is no other remedy 
for the ills of British farming. For, no matter how good 
the cultivation is, or how excellent the crop, the market 
price obtained alone determines the success or failure of 
the enterprise, and it is in his marketing that the average 
farmer fails because he acts alone, 
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The Youth Movement in Germany 


fOne of the most significant events in Europe since the War 
has been the enthusiasm with which the youth of post-War 
Germany has taken to open-air life and sport. Stay-at-home 
Englishmen, who are disposed to regard Germans as people who 
consistently over-eat and who live in stuffy rooms, will have to 
revise their opinions, and this article will help them to do so. 
It contains a lesson for us. We see no reason why “ shelters for 
youth ” such as are described in this article should not be adopted 
in this country.- Ep. Spectator. | 


( NE of the most striking features of post-War 
s Germany is what for want of a better name 
must be called the German Youth Movement. Travellers 
in Germany, particularly during the summer months, 
cannot but have been impressed by the enormous 
numbers of boys and girls, of young men and young 
women, wandering along the roads, happy and care-free 
as the birds after whom they are named. For these 
are the German Wandervégel, and behind them is an 
organization of the most elaborate nature, and one 
which bears the characteristic German stamp of 
thoroughness. 

The basis upon which the whole movement rests is 
to be found in the “ Jugendherbergen,” or ‘* Young 
People’s Shelters.” For this purpose the whole of 
Germany has been divided up into twenty-eight dis- 
tricts, and in each district there are numerous “ Her- 
bergen.” Regions like the Rhineland and the Black 
Forest have a shelter in practically every small town 
(in the province of Baden alone there are close on one 
hundred such shelters), but these institutions are to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of Germany. 

Beginning in 1911 with seventeen shelters, the move- 


g 
ment has grown with phenomenal rapidity. In 1913, 
the last pre-War date for which statistics are available, 
there were cighty-three Herbergen, which provided a 
night's shelter for 20,000 persons. In 1920 the numbers 
hed gone up to 700 and 502,000 respectively, and, 
according to the latest official figures, there were in 
1927 2,560 Herbergen, which provided a night's rest for 
two and a-half million young people. 

From the North Sea to the Alps, from the Rhine to 
the eastern frontiers, there is a network of Herbergen, 
where boys and girls can be assured of a comfortable 
night’s lodging. The accommodation is Spartan, in its 
simplicity. Guests are provided with a straw mattress, 
a straw pillow, and one or more blankets. In some 
Herbergen the mattresses are laid on the floor—at Con- 
stance 120 of us slept on the floor of a gymnasium— 
in others there are iron bedsteads in double tiers, on 
the bunk principle. There are ample facilities for 
washing—a foot bath is compulsory before retiring to 
rest—and everywhere it is possible to cook, either by 
means of gas or on wood fires. 

In the smaller villages the Herbergen have from a 
dozen to twenty beds. At Cologne they can sleep 500, 
and during the summer the Herberge is always full. 
Incidentally, here, as in several other large cities, the 
shelter is an old barracks, a significant indication of the 
spirit of post-War Germany. Heidelberg has its Her- 
berge in an old mansion, situated in charming grounds 
near to the Neckar. The shelter has 320 beds, is 
equipped with central heating, and is open throughout 
the year. A good midday meal is provided for 
70 pfennigs, and an evening meal for 50 pfennigs. The 
canteen supplies bread, butter, milk, cocoa and other 
simple necessities at cost price. Abundant supplies of 
milk are obtainable everywhere. The facilities offered 
at Heidelberg are typical of those to be found in all 
the larger Herbergen. 


At present many of the shelters are housed in the 
schools, and are therefore open during the summer 
holidays only, but the movement aims at the eventual 
acquisition of permanent Herbergen all over Germany. 
According to the “ Herbergsverzeichnis ’ for 1928, 
there are 4,000 cinemas in Germany, annually frequented 
by 350 million people. It would be far better for 
Germany, states one writer, if she were to devote the 
money now spent on the screen to throwing open * the 
sun-strewn stage of Nature.” 

The Youth Movement is a great and successful social 
experiment, and one that thoroughly deserves to succeed. 
Its aim is to inculcate amongst the youth of Germany 
a universal desire for travel. The sponsors of the move- 
ment regard the early cultivation through travel of a 
love of the open air as the surest bulwark against con- 
sumption, alcohol, tobacco and the cinema, against love 
of pleasure, the slavery of fashion and effeminacy. For 
country youth it is a sure antidote against flight from 
the land, for he who wanders through his homeland 
grows to love it, and does not hanker after the shallow 
pleasures of the cities. Membership is open to all, 
without distinction of rank, religion or polities. The 
young artisan rests side by side with the scholar from 
the high school, the rich man’s son with the poor man’s. 
All wanderers are enjoined to spare meadows and fields, 
woods and shrubs, “ for sacred is the land and all she 
bears,” and it is a remarkable fact that in Germany 
one has to look in vain for litter, whether in town 
or country. 

What lessons has the movement for England ? 
During the summer holidays it is no exaggeration to 
say that 90 per cent. of our children are at a loose end 
for 90 per cent. of the time. And yet our schools are 
empty and our classrooms lie thick in dust. Better far 
the dust of wayfaring feet than the accumulated dust 
of idleness! Germany encourages her children to indulge 
in an activity of the highest educational and health- 
giving value, by providing them with beds for 20 pfennigs 
a night—less than 25d.—-while for persons over twenty 
vears of age the charge is 50 pfennigs, or less than 6d. 
The State Railways make special concessions to members, 
and the railway refreshment rooms, on the express 
instructions of the German Ministry of Transport, supply 
wanderers with food, non-alcoholic drinks and fruit at 
specially cheap rates. Some people may argue that 
our climatic conditions make such a system of ** wander- 
ing” impossible. But good equipment, good shoes, 
mackintoshes and rucksacks. are more important than 
good weather. Every tramper or cyclist will bear that 
out. One has only to contrast the glorious mahogany 
faces of the German Wandervoégel with the pallor of 
the average London or Manchester youth to see the 
benefits and possibilities of the movement. Germany 
is finding her place in the sun. When shall we do 
likewise ? 


W. J. H. Warxtxs. 
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Dickens and the “Spectator” 


A LL the bother that has been caused recently by 
disclosures about Dickens which are no disclosures 
and accusations which are no accusations, must strike 
anyone with common sense as startlingly naive. It is 
as if some innocent or ill-conditioned fellow had expected 
that men of genius had no flaws in their character, and 
had been horrified to find out that there had once lived 
on this planet a man who was imperfect. When Dickens 
published his famous and indiscreet letter on his marital 
troubles, the Spectator, reporting the news, referred to 
it as “a private matter of a painful nature.” It noted 
what Dickens had to say and left the subject without 
further comment. 

It can well be admitted that Dickens did not carry 
himself with unfailing tact in his family relations. It is 
obvious, too, that in certain ways he was vain and ego- 
centric. What on earth was expected ? Had someone 
hoped to find a man of profusest genius in literature, a 
man, moreover, whose heart and head and senses were 
devoted to his work, displaying an unfailing perfection 
in all his close intimate domestic contacts with other 
people ? 

A great man’s work and his life must spring from the 
same impetus; in both he is the same being. Both 
help us to see him whole; but the foolish disproportions 
by which incidents of his life are singled out and made 
to typify him are of no help to any appreciation. Dickens’ 
essential success was in his work, and it will be most 
profitable to see him in this aspect. This was his chief 
métier, and even his life will seem to subordinate itself 
into an illustration of what is behind his work. 

Of course it is possible to see the faults of Dickens 
as a man reflected in his writing; or, perhaps we should 
rather say, his limitations. There was in Dickens that 
tension and strain of ambition which inevitably drives a 
man to isolate himself and prevents him from feeling 
the overwhelming importance of the merely human, 
the merely ordinary. Even when his first work, Sketches 
by Boz, was appearing in serial numbers, the Spectator 
noticed this quality as it reflected itself in his style. 
During all the growth and expansion of his genius it 
continued to draw attention to it. Perhaps its criticism 
was best phrased in the review it published when Our 
Mutual Friend first appeared. 

“Mr. Dickens has, and always has had, one radical defect as a 
novelist that no characteristics of men and manners take hold 
of his imagination with force and accuracy unless they have for 
him the piquancy of oddity. All his commonplace characters of 
the middle rank are worse than poorly drawn, they are wholly 
unnatural— made melodramatic by an artificial emphasis placed 
on their sentiments, or their good nature, or their courage, or their 
generosity, or disinterestedness, or their selfishness, or peevishness, 
or some other common trait, in order to justify Mr. Dickens’ imagina- 
tion in writing about them. He cannot see any justification for 
describing average human nature as it :: he regards things and 
persons which strike him with a certain surprise, which dint them- 
selves in his memory as moral curiosities, as the only true subjects 
for his art.” 

It reads to us now as if the Spectator’s welcome of 
Dickens were a little cold, as if it held the balance with 
too cautious a hand. During the whole of his life it never 
gave him unqualilicd praise. But from the beginning it 
accepted and bore witness to his genius. Two years after 
his first work appeared it was writing: “It is only 
necessary to compare Boz with his competitors to see his 
pre-eminence”; and the competitors with whom they 
compared him included Bulwer Lytton and Harrison 
Ainsworth, 

In the same year the Spectator said of Oliver Twist : 
“« That this author exhibits genius in embodying London character, 
and very remarkable skill in making use of peculiarities of expression, 
even to the current phrases of the day, is undoubtedly true ; but 
he has higher merits, and other elements of success. His powers of 


pathos, sadly touching rather than tearful, are great ; he 

a hearty sympathy with humanity, however degraded by 

or disguised by circumstances, and a quick perception to dete 
the existence of the good, however overlaid ; his truth and nat 

in dialogue are conspicuous to all; he has the great art of bringing 
his actors and incidents before the reader by a few effective strok« 
though deficient in narrative, his deser/ption is sometimes nic 
true, and often powerful; and his command of language consid 
able, without his style ever appearing forced. IR addition to th 
qualities, he has a manly self-reliance above all pretences, atc 
all conventional servilities of classes or coteries: nor doe: he e\ 
with a sickly vanity, obtrude himself upon the reader's attenti 
Above all, he has genius to vivify his observation.” 


In Dickens’ everyday life he showed energy, courage, 
and a deep sense of responsibility. He did not show 
perfect skill, affection or understanding, and his privat: 
life was no such enduring creation as his novels. His 
strength went elsewhere. Common life avenged itsel! 
on him by his unhappiness; as it does upon any man 
who gives it insuflicient devotion. But an attempt to 
persuade us that on the whole he was worse than others 
is ludicrous. Plenty of men have been unfortunate in 


their married lives without even producing works of 


genius to justify them, 
ALAN Porter, 


Back to British Spas 


JROBABLY many of those who are this autumn 
visiting foreign spas have little idea of the progress 
made since 1914 in British spas. The War taught th: 
British medical experts much about the value of mineral 
water skilfully applied as a cure for wounded and twisted 
bodies, and for rheumatism contracted in the trenches 
in Flanders. Since 1918 at Bath, Droitwich, Matlock, 
Harrogate, and certain other English spas the lessons 
learnt from 1914 onwards have been carefully noted, 
and I constantly hear of some new device adopted o1 
more modern treatment devised for our human ills. 

Especially in regard to rheumatism we have mack 
great strides ahead. British spas owe a debt in this 
respect to Dr. Alison Glover, the medical expert on 
rheumatic diseases at the Ministry of Health, who has 
co-operated closely with Mr. John Hatton, of the Pump 
Room at Bath, and his colleagues in the various British 
spas, in initiating forms of treatment which enable us to 
compete with foreign rivals. 

But at bedrock we must recognize that one of the creat 
difficulties is £s. d. Our spas have a comparatively short 
season when they are crowded with well-to-do visitors, 
but still many Englishmen go abroad when they could 
receive equally good, if not superior, treatment at home. 
We export annually thousands of semi-invalids to 
German, Belgian, French, or even more far distant spas, 
and thus our English doctors, spa managers, and corpe- 
rations are handicapped in providing all the modern 
buildings and new equipment that they would wish. 

A few candid remarks on this matter will, T hope, net 
give offence. This autumn when we are making a special 
attempt to meet the problem of unemployment, it may 
not be out of place to suggest that much more employnieit 
could be given to men and women at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Droitwich (where the Municipality proposes to enlarge 
the present brine baths), Leamington, Buxton, Matlock, 
Torquay, and Harrogate if only 50 per cent. of those going 
to foreign spas decided to support home waters and 
English doctors. 

I am not a medical man, and cannot assert that all 
mortal diseases can be treated at home, but I know from 
personal observation that for external and_ internal 
illnesses our English spas are often much cleaner and 
less foetid than those on the Continent. Last year I 
walked into the main hall of one of the most celebrated 
foreign spas, and nearly ran out again, so overpowering 
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was the stench of foul used-up air. In another forcign 
spa the daily walk to the pump room was along strects 
with running gutters, dirty, unwholesome, and reminis- 
cent of the Middle Ages with their complete lack of proper 
sanitation. The local doctors had world-wide reputations 
for their skill, but their environment was thoroughly 
insanitary. Yet thousands go there every year from 
this country in spite of the eross-Channel journey and a 
wearisome twelve hours in a rocking train, whereas in 
two hours from Paddington they could be in the city of 
Beau Brummell, or could travel in comfortable Pullmans 
to the Yorkshire hills around Harrogate or the Derby- 
shire beauties of Matlock and Buxton. 

As I decided to flee from this unsavoury Continental 
spa I asked, “ Why do English flock here?” The 
answer was “* We are a fashionable resort and we provide 
an excellent Casino.” 

There is much that is sheeplike in our medical ways. 
If a British Prime Minister goes to a famous French spa, 
naturally many follow his example, for they prefer to 
tell their friends that they have been to the same place 
is Mr. Baldwin. 

We must, however, acknowledge that there is much 
more gaiety in a Continental spa. A visit to a Casino in 
the evening may be bad for health, but it is a change to 
waste money at the game of * Boule,” or to spend anxious 
hours over the baccarat tables. The money thrown 
away in Casinos is used indirectly as a means of injuring 
sritish spas, for the management of noted Continental 
Casinos spend thousands a year advertising their attrac- 
tions. Our British spa managers fully realize this. 
Within the limits of a narrow purse they try to emulate 
their rivals, although it is a struggle to compete with 
the lure of a Casino and all the natural brightness and 
colour of a foreign spa. The greys of Harrogate look 
rather dour as compared with the brilliant oranges and 
vivid greens of Aix or Vichy. 

Nevertheless, in respect of gaiety and entertainment 
there has been a vast improvement since 1918 in Harrogate 
with its magnificent concert halls and palatial hotels, 
Bath, architecturally a masterpiece, Buxton, set like a 
jewel among the hills, Torquay with the superb view 
from the baths across the blue expanse of Torbay, or 
Cheltenham and Leamington. Extensive alterations 
for the comfort of visitors have been made at this latter 
spa (which is a convenient centre for * the Shakespeare 
country ”’), and the baths are now thoroughly up to date. 
Write to the manager of the spa at any of these towns 
for their autumn and winter programme and you will 
be surprised at the range of entertainments provided, 
including artistes quite as famous as any that can be 
heard abroad, and a variety of diversions calculated 
to relieve the tedium of the invalid’s daily round. 

Even at the smaller British spas, extensive changes 
are being made. For example, at Great Malvern there 
will be opened this autumn a lofty concert and conference 
hall, a modern pump room with water from the mineral 
springs in the hills, a cinema and theatre, all under the 
same roof, while near by is a boating pool, and the largest 
open-air swimming bath in the Midlands. In time there 
will be established on the south of the North Hill above 
Great Malvern facilities for sun bathing and treatment 
equal to that given to-day in Switzerland. 

Malvern is only typical of the advance of our British 
spas. It may, therefore, be concluded that ignorance 
is the main reason why so many British go abroad for 
spa treatment, and miss the post-War efficiency and 
unrivalled cleanliness of our British spas. Handicapped 
in many ways, and in spite of the foolish prejudices that 
make so many blind to native virtues, our British spas 


are gaining ground. Ii the schemes for giving much 
more extensive treatment to patients insured under 
the National Insurance prove successful, there is good 
reason to believe that the methods pursued at Bath, 
Droitwich, Torquay, Matlock, and Harrogate, will be 
so developed as to set an example to the world in the 
cure of certain diseases by mineral waters. 
B.S. Townror. 


The Dream Book Shop 


_— is a plain tale, and I should like to be as precise 

as possible, but I must confess at the outset that 
I cannot tell you the name of the street in which this 
book shop lies. Certainly I lost my Way, and it was 
beginning to rain sharply when I came to an unpre- 
tentious shop over which was a sign, ** The Book Shop.” 
I never pass such a place without looking in at the 
window, and I saw at once that this was an unusual book 
shop, for there was no window display at all. Just plain 
glass and within, an impression of people moving about. 

Perhaps I should have passed on, but at this moment 
the door opened and there emerged—on the whole I 
had better call him 
slight acquaintance with him, I nodded, but he pushed 


“an eminent novelist.” Having a 
past me and went off down the street using language 
ves, that is the word language Simultaneously there 
appeared at the door a young man, who bowed to mx 
and indicated the interior of the shop. I entered and 
found myself in a bare little room sparsely furnished. 
The person who had admitted me consulted a book 
(apparently he knew me) and then gave me a ticket on 
which was written my name and a number. He then 
opened a door and stood aside for me to pass. 

I have made it clear, 1 hope, that the shop front was 
narrow and undistinguished, and I was the more amazed 
to find myself in a vast room with radiating tables, 
rather in the manner of the Reading Room of the British 
Museum. I followed my guide up the room till we stopped 
at a desk bearing the same number as that on my ticket. 
“We shall not keep you waiting long, sir,” said the 
attendant, and went off. By this time I was ready for 
anything, and I sat down and looked about me. The room 
had none of the usual apparatus of a library; there 
were ho bookshelves. There appeared to be ho distri- 
buting counter. Presently I noticed that all the people 
in sight seemed to have one book and only one before 
them, and that they were all reading with an absorbed 
intentness. In regard to my immediate neighbours, the 
result of this concentration did not seem to be very 
happy, for angry mutters came from them and presently 
one got up, dashed the book on the floor, and lurched out, 
waving his arms furiously. Indeed, I noticed only one 
exception to this rule of discontent. Not far away was 
old Brown, a fellow who made a precarious living by 
contributing dull if accurate articles to the more literary 
papers. If ever I saw a happy man it was Brown 
as he passed me. <As he reached the door an attendant 
deftly relieved him of the book he carried under his 
arm, but Brown did not seem to notice ; he went smiling 
out. ‘ He’s got the material for another of his rotten 
articles,” I thought, and turned back to my desk. 

In the moment of my watching Brown a book had 
I looked down at it idly and—— 
the thing was impossible—preposterous ! Was I dream- 
ing? There was my name on the cover! And the 
title—the title of the book I had carried for ten years 
in my heart—the book I was always going to write 
some day—my book of dreams! Eagerly I opened it 
began to read, and felt myself 


appeared before me. 


and began to read ; 
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growing hot. This—this my darling book? It was 
outrageous. My ideas—my name on the title page—the 
very title I had chosen in faney—the very things I had 
dreamed—but travestied—botched—an outrage! I looked 
round for someone on whom I could vent my rage, and at 
once the attendant was at my elbow. “ The manager, 
sir?’ he inquired suavely. ‘“* —— come this way.” 

I picked up the book and followed him down the long 
room, through a door, and into a small office. Behind a 
table stood a man of middle age and middle height. A 
man altogether undistinguished till he smiled. When 
he smiled I shivered. He motioned me to a chair and 
I sat down and threw the book on the table between 
us. I was finding it diflicult to command my voice. 
“T want to know,” I said, “I want to know who's 
responsible for this damnable thing ?”’ He took up the 
book and fluttered the leaves. “I hope,” he said 
conventionally, “ that no mistake has been made. You 
do not recognize this ?” 

“I recognize it up to a point,” I admitted bitterly. 
** These are my ideas ; these are the outlines of the book 
by which I was to establish myself. You have filched 
my ideas, spoiled them in the filching, and then you have 
had the impudence to put my name to them!” The 
manager shrugged his shoulders and then, with the weary 
air of one who is constantly making the same explanation, 
*“ You are not quite fair to us—or to yourself,” he said. 
“ This little book of essays contains your ideas as you 
would have written them. No, please do not interrupt, 
This is the book as you would have written it; you 
are angry with us because it is not the book as you would 
have liked to write it. I assure you that our method of 
reception is infallible. Your thoughts, your dreams, 
if you like, have been transmitted to us exactly as they 
left you. Everyone who has ever written anything 
has something in his heart which, as he believes, would 
transcend anything he has yet done. Every writer has 
one unwritten book; every poet one unwritten poem. 
When Milton finished Paradise Lost he had a greater 
epic in his heart which he never wrote. Shakespeare 
had a greater play than Hamlet, Sophocles than Oedipus. 
If it is any comfort to you I may tell you that each of these 
three might possibly have been disappointed could they 
have produced that unwritten work. Only an hour ago 
an eminent and successful novelist left this room in a 
fury. He had been reading his book of dreams.” 

* But,” I protested, * the needless cruelty ——”’ 

* As to that,” replied the manager, “ there are too 
many bad books in the world, and but for us there 
might be more. However, there’s a happier side to our 
work. Now and then (rarely, I admit) a writer reads 
his book of dreams and finds it greater than his imaginings. 
But for us, he would not have dared to think of giving 
his book to the world.” 

“ Brown!” I exclaimed. 

* Yes,” was the reply, “we have been fortunate to- 
night. That is the first suecess we have had for many 
months. The world will be richer for Brown’s book. 
As for this— He touched a button on his table 
and a little trap opened. Involuntarily I made a grab 
— alter all, it was my book. But I was too late. 

“Once a book has been read by its author,” said the 
manager, “it is destroyed. Our space, you will under- 
stand, is not unlimited.” He stood up. 

* L suppose you don’t do this out of philanthropy,” I 

| .ngrily. “I imagine there's something to pay?” 

if -< nanager opened the door and smiled his inexorable 
smile. ‘* Yes, sir,” he said, ‘‘ there is something to pay. 
You have begun to pay it. Good night.” 
H. T. Kempait Coox, 


Retreat 


[This is another story submitted for our recent Compctition.— 


Eb. Spectator.] 
— tank lumbered over the narrow bridge. A white 
puff of smoke blossomed fifty yards from the 
bridgehead, then another twenty-five vards nearer, pre- 
ceded by a vindictive roar. The tank crept slowly up the 
slope like some monstrous toad, whilst overhead acro- 
planes, with the Iron Cross on their underwings, wheeled 
round and round like vultures. 
blew great holes in the earth on every side of the tank, 
Then came a jarring, grating sound. The tank stepped, 
The ofticer emerged with his crew and found the differen- 
tial gear had gone wrong beyond hope of repair. Weary- 
looking groups of infantry trudged past the broken-down 
tank. Hollow-eyed with lack of sleep, heavy with over- 
fatigue, their faces black with a three days’ growth of 
beard, they seemed like ghosts of men drifting through a 
nightmare. 

It was the third day of the great German advance of 
March, 1918. 
rained on the thinly held front, a tremendous tidal wave 
of German infantry had swept out of the misty spri 
dawn, and practically swamped the whole of the Filth 
Army. The survivors, hard-pressed, were in full retrea 
They were just fighting and falling back, fighting and 


Every second bombs 


After a terrific tornado of shells had been 


falling back, again and again, until now they no long 
vared if they went on or died where they stood. Ti 
artillery had vanished utterly, no friendly aeroplancs 
traversed the sky, black despair and discouragement had 
joined their thin ranks. 

Overhead, swarms of aeroplanes harried them merci- 
lessly day and night. And always the field-grey flood 
swept down on them relentlessly. To stem it was like 
trving to stop a plague of locusts with a butterfly net. 

The young Tank Officer surveyed the handful of men 
that went by, looking for the officer in charge. His heart 
sank within him at the thouglit of what was yet te come. 

* Where are vou going?” he asked a dejected-looking 
corporal, 

A hoarse whisper answered, ** Back to the next ridge, 
sir.” 

‘** Where are your officers ? ” 

The corporal, eves half closed, shrugged his shoulders : 
** All gone, sir.” 

For a second the officer gazed at the oncoming tide o! 
grey; then, turning quickly, he ordered two Lewis guns 
with ammunition to be taken from the tank and. eoine 
back a few vards, drew his revolver and was just taking 
aim, when a shout made him pause and wheel. Up the 
slope came a sergeant waving his hand violently. With 
him was a private soldicr leading a carthorse. The 
sergeant ran forward and saluted. He was a thick-set 
man of medium height, his black eyes were blazing with 
excitement, and his voice husky with emotion. 
me a gun, sir! Give mea gun! 
looked at him curiously. 


~ Gve 
* he panted. The officer 


** Where is your battalion, sergeant ? ”’ 

* Swallowed up, sir. The last went this morning. I’m 
sick to death of going back! For God's sake give me a gun, 
sir! I want to do some fighting—not running!” He 
was almost hysterical. 

“You are just the man I’ve been looking for. You 
can join my crew. You know how to handle a Lewis 
gun?” the oflicer asked. 

* Give me one and I'll show you, sir. Only let me get 
at the bastards!” 

Another machine gun was taken from the tank and the 
little group waited whilst the officer shot at the carbu- 
retter. As the petrol began to trickle out he threw in a 
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lighted match and ran. The next second, with a roar, 
flames enveloped it. 

On the summit of the next ridge the retreating troops 
rallied for yet another stand, the tank officer with his 
Lewis guns taking up a position slightly in front of them. 
The newly found sergeant was posted some thirty vards 
from him, out of sight, on a point overlooking the battered 
remains of a village in the valley. 

The patient horse, so strangely saved from destruction, 
was grazing peacefully not far away. The abandoned 
tank still blazed furiously, and at intervals dull explosions 
could be heard as the flames set light to six-pounder 
shells. 

The field-grey tide crept steadily forward. In the 
yalley the ruined houses were being subjected to a final 
bombardment. As the shelling ceased, the first waves 
swirled up and trickled into the village. Already the sky 
was thick with low-flying aeroplanes dropping Verey 
lights here and there. 

In a few minutes he knew the enemy artillery would 
begin to range. Already the advance scouts must be 
crossing the river. 
hundred vards away now. Soon they would be swarming 


They could not be more than a few 
up the slope. What could three puny machine guns and 
two hundred exhausted men do against four thousand 
fresh troops? He looked through his glasses far away 
to the left, but there wer 

The sun shone brightly. Larks, undisturbed by droning 
Violets peeped from the 


no men there, only a wilderness, 


a roplanes, rose heavenwards. 
grass at his feet, and clumps of vellow primroses flaunted 
their beauty on the slope. The thrill of spring was in the 
air, 

In the trench behind him men had fallen asleep where 
they stood. One had found a tin of jam which he opened, 
tasted, and passed solemnly round. His comrades seized 


ir, yet here in the hearts of men only hatred reigned. 


it eagerly, seriously, dipped in their grimy fingers regard- 
less of buzzing wasps, ate ravenously and passed on. 

A staff oflicer had appeared from nowhere and was 
walking up and down on the parapet prodding the 
sleeping men with a stick, repeating wearily in a mono- 
tonous voice, “ Wake up! The enemy are going to 
attack ! ”’ 

Zip! Zip! Something whizzed into the ground near 
the machine guns. 

* the officer cried. 


Teads down! * There is a sniper 


about by 

He put his cap on a rifle and held it over the edge of the 
small trench, 

Zip! came another bullet, 
asunder. ** Wait a minute! 
Rat-tat-tat ! Rat-tat-tat ! 
Lewis gun in the 


rending the khaki material 
Well get the blighter!” 
Rat-tat-tat! barked the 
erass a little to the right. The sergeant 
t t 


at last! 


had found a targ¢ 

Cautiously, revolver in hand, accompanied by a man 
with a rifle, the officer crawled out in search of the sniper. 
Slowly and with infinite caution he crept to the edge of a 
shell hole. Ahead the grass moved slightly. The revolver 
spoke three times. The grass swayed, there was a very 
faint groan. Then silence. 


Startled by thi explosion of the bullets, the horse 


looked up in mild surprise, but accustomed to the din of 


warfare, proeceded to nibble the grass once more. Back 
at his post the officer watched the ground ahead warily 
through field-glasses. The private who had led the horse 
was sitting on the ground awaiting orders. He had 
opened his coat and was picking lice from his shirt. The 
oflicer sent him to his sergeant, with orders to retire on a 
signal, 

A runner appeared from the rear. ‘ The left flank has 
gone. Fall back as quickly as you can or you will be cut 


off,’ ran the urgent message. 


Grey forms were creeping up the slope from all 
Nearer and nearer came the tide. The 
machine gunners lay low. ‘ Wait,” said the officer. 
** We'll let them have it right in the neck.” 

The tank gunners did not stir. Their hearts beat 
quickly. 

* Now! A full burst!” 

The two guns chattered and_ barked, srey forms 
stumbled and fell heavily, th 
hastily in the long grass, 

“Where the devil is that infantry sergeant. 
doesn't he come back ? ” 


As he spoke a haggard-eved anh came 


directions. 


remainder crouched 


Why 
the oflicer muttered. 
stumbling 
through the long grass followed by the hiss of pursuing 
bullets. “ My God, sir, 
He says he wont come back, sir! ”’ 


the slope is packed with them. 
Again the gun began 
to bark, and in reply shots were heard and guttural words 
of command. 

** He says he’s going to fight the whole German Army. 
He will hever come back. He ‘s cone mad, sir ! 3 

The air became alive with bullets. There was no time 
to be wasted. The little party would be surrounded in a 
few minutes. A sharp order was issued, the tank crew 
with their officer and stray infantryman fell back in 
short dashes, their guns blazing as they went. 

From behind the knoll, where the mad sergeant was 
fiohting single-handed, a terrific chattering ensued as 
Then 
there came a yell, charged with agony and defiance. 
The tide had swept him away. I. Mircnett. 


The Cinema 


AT THE PaLace THEATRE, “THE Spy,” AT THE 
“Tare Tra, or 06,” ar 


though a gun were being worked at top speed. 


[‘SimBa,” 
MarspLeE Arci PAvision. 
THE Tryout] 

IN the first part of the programme at the Palace Theatre we 

see Mr. and Mrs. Johnson “as they are at home”; in the 

last part, Simba (a film which they made of a four years’ 
expedition into British East Africa), we see some fourteen 
lions “as they are at home.’ Unaware of the presence of 
human beings. we see these lions, rolling unselfconsciously 
in the grass, licking each other and basking like cats in the 
sunshine. Or again, there are wonderful photographs of 

a native lion hunt. Twice the lion runs from his pursuers, 

but the third time he meets the attack of spears defiantly. 

There are also crocodiles rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, the 

most grotesque kinds of antelopes, ostriches, vultures, hyenas, 

and elephants, mighty bull elephants sauntering perilously 
near the camera—it was reassuring to see the occasional 
photograph of Mrs. Johnson standing with her gun, a baby 

elephant of a day old, a herd of elephants stampeding from a 

bush fire. There is nothing mean about the display of these 

wild creatures. 

The photography of this film Simba (the word means * lions ”’) 
is quite marvellous, and it appears to have been achieved 
with no cruelty to the animals. It is amazing at how near a 
distance these photographs must have been taken, and why 
the human beings taking them were not scented I cannot 
imagine. The film is introduced by a caption explaining that 
we are about to see It is a 
pity that the sub-titles, though useful in explaining the different 
types of animals, were so unworthy of their theme. But 


*a darksome savage drama.” 


Simba is unquestionably the best travel film I have seen. 
The Spy, at the Marble Arch Pavilion, will provide anyone 
with an evening’s excitement. It is a detective story—a 
U.F.A. production, directed by Fritz Lang—with all the 
ingredients of a thriller—murder, intrigue, suicide, and love. 
But the story—of a superman in some Metropolis who almost 
outwits the Government and the Secret Service, is so com- 
plicated that at times it is extremely difficult to understand 
what is happening. In spite of the excellence of its pro- 
duction and of moments of perfect emotional tensity (the 
train smash, for instance), I felt that the cinema was not the 
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right medium for a detective story. Too much necessarily 
depends on the sub-titles, and the consequent tax on the 
intelligence and imagination of the audience is too great. 

An equally exciting, less subtle, though perhaps more com- 
petent film, is The Trail of *98 at the Tivoli. The first part 
of this film of the departure of a ship of hungry gold-seekers 
from San Francisco, and of a trail through snow to the 
Klondyke, could not have been better done. But the story 
dwindles off into a melodrama. Perhaps a realistic picture 
of the life in a gold settlement would have been too great 
a strain on the audience. It is, however, well worth seeing. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 


Music 


[Turee Cuors Festivar] 


Tur 238th meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford was a_ brilliant success. Sir 
Herbert Brewer had prepared an ambitious programme, 
and immediately after his death last spring there was 
a general feeling that some of the more diflicult works 
would have to be abandoned. After the first shock, 
however, the enterprise was continued, not only so that 
tradition should remain unbroken, but also as a_ tribute 
to one who had added many a link to its chain. The 
appointment of Mr. Herbert W. Sumsion as organist and 
choirmaster of Gloucester Cathedral, involving, as it did, 
the duties of conductor at this Festival, has proved a very 
happy choice. Mr. Sumsion had worked quietly, wisely 
and efficiently in training the choirs to sing a great deal of 
difficult music, and at the beginning of the Festival it was 
evident that singers and players alike had the fullest con- 
fidence in his direction. 

Looking back over the whole week, I find it difficult to 
separate one experience from another, since so many claim 
to be memorable. I heard * Gerontius”’ from the back of 
the raised gallery in the west end, and there made new 
discoveries in familiar sounds. Allowing myself the privilege 
of a rover, I went to the organ loft for the performance of 
“The Kingdom.” From there, the commingling of human 
and instrumental voices seemed to intensify the wistful 
passion of Elgar’s music. The singing of the episode 
beginning * The sun goeth down” by Miss Dorothy Silk 
was one of the high lights of the Festival. Another was 
the performance of Kodaly’s * Hungarian Psalm,” with 
Mr. Steuart Wilson as soloist and the composer as conductor. 
This finely-wrought, fiercely ecstatic work made a deep 
impression upon a congregation which included visitors from 
all parts of the country, and, indeed, from all parts of the 
Continent. 

The chief new choral work was a disappointment. To 
give the title, “The Burden of Babylon,” and the form of 
the work-—a motet for unaccompanied chorus, solo voices, 
brass and drums, makes it almost unnecessary to name 
the composer. Granville Bantock cannot complain that his 
work failed to impress because of a half-hearted performance. 
In many ways it was one of the highest choral attainments 
of the week. From this it is natural to imply that the music 
is apt for voices. That implication is a mistaken one. 

Since I was taking part in the performance of Honegger’s 
* King David,” I cannot rightly judge of the impression it 
made. I discovered afterwards, however, that many who 
had prepared themselves for resistance finally confessed that 
they had been strangely moved by Honegger’s symphonic 
psalm. Official opinion still remains divided. 

It has always been said that these meetings are important, 
both as musical and as social events. The Gloucester meeting 
has for long been famous for hospitality. That reputation is 
chiefly due to Mr. C. Lee Williams, who is the very embodi- 
ment of West Country modesty and kindliness. 

Basit MAINe. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom New ZEALAND. 
Sir,—A silvery summer gave place to a golden autumn, 
but I am afraid the happy sequence was too good to last and 
we are now in the throes of a rather disagreeable winter. 

Our present Governor-General, Sir Charles Fergusson, wil] 
surely go down in our history as the most travelled man why 
has ever inhabited the vice-regal lodge at Wellington. During 
the years that Sir Charles has been in New Zealand he has 
travelled almost continually over the whole Dominion, and 
there is not certainly a corner or nook worth seeing which 
has not been visited by His Excellency. 

This is election year and all camps are busy mustering their 
forces. The present occupants of the ‘Treasury Benches 
are the Conservatives (Reformers), and their majority is at 
present of such dimensions that it is difficult to see it knocked 
to pieces at the one blow. The greatest danger comes from 
the Labour Party, the present official Opposition, whose 
leader is an able fighter. ‘The United Party consists of 
erstwhile Liberals, disgruntled Reformers and * undecideds.” 
The election is not until the end of November but the air is 
already electric. 

It is many years since Mr. Spencer Gollan sailed from the-c 
shores taking his steeplechaser, Moifa, and won thie 
Grand National at Aintree. Moifa brought our blood- 
stock into the limelight. Now, after all these years, another 
freak jumper has come to light in Beau Cavalier. So far 
he has carried everything before him and it is understood 
that there is every chance of The Beau being taken 
home to repeat Moifa’s performance. 

Our famous * All Blacks ~ seem to have met their match, 
in fact more than their match, in their African cousins, the 
* Springboks.” Although our men have fought for victor 
it has not come their way often, and the consensus of opinicn 
is that the present team is not of the high standard of the 
previous carriers of the fern leaf and kiwi banner. Howev« 
they have fought cleanly, and, according to all accounts, 
have won the hearts of the South Africans. Such a pilgrimage 
as the “ All Blacks ” have been upon does more to cement 
the bonds of Empire than is generally appreciated. 

Unemployment is rife and it threatens to become worse 
instead of better. In pre-war days such a state of affairs 
was practically unknown to us, and this fact makes it all the 
harder to cope with the situation. It is a terrible thing 
for such a young country to have in each of its larger cities 
some thousands of men for whom work cannot be found. The 
causes are many but chief among them is an over-vigorous 
immigration policy. It is illogical for the Government 
having regard to the large numbers out of work, to continu: 
an active policy of immigration. The cure is diflicult to find 
There is no dole system here, but we are endeavouring to cop 
with the situation by the opening up of relief works. Secondary 
industries in New Zealand are in their infaney, but they ar 
rapidly growing and with the additional labour so required 
it is hoped to absorb the unemployed gradually.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON, 


Poetry 
Bats 


IN labyrinthic charcoal lines 

the casuarina branches lie 

across the carmine-mottled sky 
where float the fat cloud-celandines, 


And nothing else is in the air 

to stir that still mosaic scene 
black-traced against the opaline 

of the late sunset smouldering there, 


but impish bats that twist and twine 
their crazy patterns as they fly, 

like giant bees that drunkenly 

reel round the wizard eglantine. 


A.R. Us 
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The League of Nations 


Large and Small Problems at Geneva 


When the League of Nations seems in for a quiet Assembly 
a good many people decide to make it their business to stir 
it up. Consequently the quietness. so far as this vear’s 
meetings are concerned, is already being sensibly dispelled. 
No doubt there are influences on the other side. M. 
Voldemaras, the Lithuanian Prime Minister, for example, 
when he enters on his interminable disquisitions before the 
Council, can be as soporific as the opium derivatives his 
colleagues are so emphatic in denouncing and so unsuccessful 
in controlling. And it is rather on lesser than on greater 
matters that the Assembly has been stimulated so far this 
year. 

Hiere again an exception must be made. There was nothing 
lesser or secondary about the problems M. Briand raised 
in his perplexing speech of last Monday morning, for he 
dealt in it with the whole relationship between France and 
Germany. For a master of conciliation the tone was quite 
unexpectedly unconciliatory and the German delegates at 
the end of it sat mute and sombre. For that matter the 
applause accorded by the Assembly as a whole at the end 
of the French Foreign Minister's speech was markedly less 
emphatic than the cheers that had greeted him when he 
mounted the platform. 

Why did M. Briand, in the midst of delicate negotiations 
about the evacuation of the Rhineland, come to the League 
Assembly to declare that even if Germany could claim that 
she was disarmed she had only been disarmed for the short 
space of two years, that even if her army had been reduced 
to 100,000 men it was an army of specialists capable of swift 
and effective expansion, and that even if her war material 
had been surrendered she could in a matter of weeks meta- 
morphose her peace industry to serve efficiently the needs 
of war? To those questions there is no authoritative answer. 
The speech caused general surprise and some concern. That it 
could be delivered from the League Assembly without evoking 
comments more forcible than it did is no doubt a notable 
testimony to the freedom and frankness the establishment 
of League traditions has made possible. But whether the 
effect in Germany will be such as to promote the further 
spread of the League spirit is a question that cannot be 
answered in an article written of necessity an hour or two 
after the Briand speech was delivered. 

But this at least it is just to say. Briand has shown himself 
too genuine a friend of peace to leave room for the suggestion 
that he had any thought of widening whatever breach. still 
exists between his own country and Germany. He was 
undoubtedly pursuing some purpose of his own. and the 
exigencies of domestic politics often explain Geneva declara- 
tions that on any other ground would be inexplicable. Of 
the sincerity of the speaker's opening panegyric on the 
League there can be no doubt whatsoever, and the easiest 
theory that fits the fact is that he was satisfied the League 
meant enough both to him and to the German Chancellor, 
whom he was particularly addressing, to make unusually 
plain speech both possible and politic. But it does not 
follow that that judgment was necessarily sound. 

Apart from this we have been concentrating on more 
secondary matters. The League, among other activities, 
has got to live. It has got to live, moreover, in some other 
habitation than the one in which it painfully exists at present. 
The hall where the Assembly is condemned to meet is pesti- 
lentially bad, with an atmosphere calculated to lay out the 
diplomats of the world in rows. Such (once more) is the 
League spirit that they struggle indomitably on, but cach 
year in which the conditions are experienced makes the 
erection of permanent and adequate buildings more urgently 
imperative. 

That, of course, is nothing new. The plans for a permanent 
Assembly Hall and a permanent Secretariat have been under 
discussion for long enough, heaven knows. But now the 
project has run on a fresh shoal, as the result, oddly enough, 
of a benefaction for which in itself the League cannot be 
sufficiently grateful. To tell the story very briefly, the 


League, with the assistance of the Swiss authorities, has 
acquired two adjacent lakeside properties a little beyond 
the present Secretariat, with the assured prospect of securing 
subsequently a third, owned by an English lady highly 
regarded both in League and Genevan circles, who is anxious 
to remain where she is for her lifetime. Immediately beyond 
this third property, which adjoins the other two, is the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

To begin with, everything promised well. The first two 
properties were large enough for the new Secretariat and the 
new Assembly Hall, and if subsequent extensions became 
desirable the third property would subsequently be available 
for them. But then came Mr. J. D. Rockefeller with his 
notable gift of £400,000 for a League library of international 
studies, and the whole situation was altered. Not only 
were the two sites inadequate for the three buildings, but 
it seemed essential that the library should be built on the 
third, and still unacquired, site in order that it might be 
immediately contiguous both to the existing Labour Office 
and to the new Secretariat. since it was intended for the 
benefit of each of the two institutions. There is the problem. 
There are various ways of settling it unsatisfactorily, but 
only one of settling it satisfactorily, namely. by acquiring 
the third property forthwith. That would in any case be 
an uncongenial course to take on personal grounds, even 
if the Swiss authorities were prepared to acquire the property 
in question compulsorily, which is very doubtful. As a 
result, instead of devoting all their attention to great inter- 
national matters, Assembly delegates have to divert a good 
deal of it to the solution of the exercising problem, how to 
be happy though homeless. 

To the next main preoccupation the transition is simple. 
The word * Secretariat ~ at Geneva has two connotations. It 
may mean, as in the paragraph above, the building where 
the League’s permanent officials work. It may mean. on 
the other hand, those officials themselves taken collectively. 
Interpreted in the latter sense, the Secretariat is causing 
some anxiety to delegates. It is suggested —and everyone 
who knows the facts must concede that there is the justice 
in the allegation—that the Secretariat is not the Secretariat 
it was. In the trailing clouds of glory did they come. those 
first officials picked by Sir Eric Drummond from the men 
(with a woman or two). not one of them, or hardly one, 
professional diplomats, who had proved their worth as 
administrators on Inter-Allied bodies in the later stages of 
the War. Out of thein was built a unique and single-minded 
international civil service devoted to the execution of its 
duties as a League agent and to nothing else. 

To-day things are different. The League has come to 
count for so much in the world that Great Powers think it 
worth while to insist that their nominees, very often now pro- 
fessional diplomats. shall be given high places in the Secretariat. 
Theoretically the Secretaryv-General has unfettered discretion 
in making all appointments, but it is obviously not in the 
League's interest for him to appoint a Patagonian who _ is 
persona non grata to the Government of Patagonia, and 
from that it is no great step to the exercise of pressure on 
him to appoint a particular gentleman who is definitely 
persona grata to that Government. Will a man so appointed 
be as undivided in his lovalty to the League as the old 
Secretariat officials of 1920 7% It must be doubted. 

Just a word is needed about China’s failure to secure the 
right of re-election. It should be made clear that if she had 
secured it she would have been accorded an exceptional 
privilege. so that its denial means no injustice. and still less 
any kind of humiliation. Actually a clear majority of the 
Assembly supported the Chinese request. but not the necessary 
two-thirds majority. At the same time it is impossible t 
resist the conviction that the minority failed completely 
to grasp the realities of the Asiatic situation. and that theit 
action has by no means served the interests of the League. 


Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Letters to 


THE PUBLIC TRIBUTE TO THE PRIMATE 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The holiday season followed very closely upon the 
initial publicity which the Press so generously gave to the 
widespread desire to offer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on his retirement, some tribute expressive of the gratitude, 
esteem, and affection which he has won by his personal 
character and by the long and conspicuous services which he 
has rendered to the Church and Nation. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the letter in which this 
desire was publicly made known by the influential and repre- 
sentative committee formed to give effect to it escaped the 
notice of some who were on the point of leaving home, and 
who would, had they known of the undertaking, been anxious 
to participate in it. In case this should have happened, I 
should be grateful if you would allow me in your columns to 
quote the following extracts from the original letter to the 
Press, signed by the Archbishop of York, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Dunedin, the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
the Dean of Westminster, Sir Thomas Inskip, and Dr. Scott 
Lidgett :— 

* After full consideration, the Committee has decided that the 
most fitting form of tribute would be— 

(1) To offer to the Archbishop a sum of money, which it is 

hoped would be considerable, to be used by him for such 
purposes as he may select, with the express stipulation that 
he shall use it primarily in such ways as may secure the 
greater ease and comfort of himself and Mrs. Davidson for 
their remaining years. 
If funds permit, which no doubt they will, to place in the 
courtyard of Lambeth Palace some memorial, worthy of 
its surroundings, of the unique association of the Arch- 
bishop and Mrs. l¢avidson with that historic house. 

On behalf of the Committee we now invite subscriptions to this 
tribute, which we hope may be offered to the Archbishop on the 
occasion of his Golden Wedding. Many will desire to make liberal 
contributions, but the value of the tribute would, we feel sure, be 
enhanced in the eyes of the Archbishop himself if it came also from 
multitudes of people who could only afford small subscriptions. 
The names (and only the names) of all subscribers will be given to 
the Archbishop. 

The Earl of Selborne and Viscount Dunedin have consented to 
act as Hon. Treasurers to the Fund, and the Dean of Canterbury as 
Hon. Secretary. The Committee will have the assistance of Mr. 
Arthur Sheppard, M.V.O., as Secretary, to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1. Cheques should be made payable to * Tribute to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury Ac or Bearer,’ and crossed ‘ & Co.’ 

We are confident that this invitation will meet with a ready, 
generous, and widespread response.’ 


os 
to 
~ 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
ArtTuur SuepParD, Secretary. 

[We need hardly say how cordially we endorse this letter. 
We are glad to hear from private sources that the Fund has 
already received widespread support. Contributions have 
been sent by thousands of people representative of practically 
every interest and activity with which the Archbishop has 
been associated during his long life. The letters of appreciation 
which have accompanied the gifts form the strongest possible 
evidence of the high place which he has reached in the esti- 
mation of a vast number of people who may have never seen 
him but who have been impressed by the wisdom of his public 
utterances and by his leadership in all that makes for the up- 
lifting of his fellow men. Many of those who have subscribed 
have written to record their indebtedness both to him and 
to Mrs. Davidson for personal kindnesses of the most varied 
character.--Ep. Spectator.] 


EMPIRE MIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, Your correspondent, Mr. Fleetwood Chidell, in your 
issue of August 25th, has launched a violent attack on the 
Dominions in regard to their alleged regulation of migration, 
which in my opinion is wholly unwarranted. 

I have for some years past travelled extensively throughout 
the British Empire in an attempt to solve this very difficult 
problem, and for two or three years was engaged at my 
own expense in lecturing and writing in Australia in every 
State in an effort to increase the numbers of arrivals into 
Australia from the United Kingdom over the departures 


the Editor 


therefrom. I can therefore claim to write with some know- 
ledge and authority. 

There is not now, and never has been, any prohibition of 
the free entry into Australia of citizens from this country, 
provided they pay their own passage money and are not 
afflicted with a disease which would render them a danger 
to the people of Australia. In regard to assisted migration, 
that is, where the Australian Governments pay a consideral)!e 
proportion of the passage money and enter into an obligation 
with the would-be settler to secure him or her employment 
and training with sustenance on arrival, the right of the 
Governments concerned to select is surely eminently a 
sound business proposition. A disappointed migrant under 
these circumstances is a cause of friction and unpleasantness 
in both the Motherland and the Dominion. 

Perhaps your correspondent is referring to an Act of 
Parliament in Australia passed some years ago to prevent 
employers in Australia contracting with individuals at a 
certain wage in Great Britain for work in Australia. This 
makes statutory a well-known common law practice in the 
British Empire which is aimed at the suppression or pre- 
vention of personal slavery. It is obvious that a wage that 
might seem good to an Englishman might be woefully inade- 
quate in Australia, owing to the higher cost of living in that 
country ; therefore a contract for service must be made in 
Australia. 

With regard to your correspondent’s well-worn charge that 
the defence of Australin is maintained through the efforts 
and sacrifices of the people of Great Britain, I would remind 
him of the sacrifices of Australia in the last War, the Sout! 
African War and the Soudan in 1885. Further, Great Britain, 
in helping to defend Australia, is also defending her trade. 

I quite agree with Mr. Chidell that the empty state of 
Australia constitutes a grave menace to the peace of the 
world. Here I cannot enter into a discussion of the ** White 
Australia Policy,” which is endorsed by 90 per cent. of 
Australians and most thinking British people. 

The capacity of Australia to absorb migrants appears to 
be distinctly limited. The Commonwealth statistician, Mr. 
Wickens, gave me a graph of the excess of arrivals over 
departures before I left Australia recently, going back some 
sixty years. This graph shows a regular curve, with peak 
years every five or six years, the peak corresponding with 
economic conditions in Great Britain, followed by a fall in 
migration to a low ebb. A study of this graph seems to 
show that, following a large number of arrivals, there is a 
form of immigration indigestion which takes from three to 
four years to cure, followed again by a large intake. The 
scientific method of migration would seem to suggest that 
a regular supply of new arrivals, without an undue straining 
of the absorptive power of Australia, would be desirable. 
This would mean a steadily increasing number of new arrivals 
every year.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Red House, Bexley Heath, Kent. Averep H. HWorsrary. 


“A MINE OF WEALTU” 
[To the Editor of the Spwecraror.]} 
Sir,—In common with other chemists, TE most heartily weleome 
the appearance of Sir W. Beach Thomas's instructive articles 
on the exploitation of the dormant wealth of the Dead Sea. 

There is a widespread feeling that a subject of such moment, 
affecting so closely the fundamental industry of the Empire 
and of the world, should be discussed frankly and fully in its 
economic and political aspects, as well as from the technical 
standpoint, which alone has, thus far, given rise to the 
somewhat limited treatment of the topic accorded by editors 
of our chemical periodicals. 

The keen interest in the Dead Sea that has been shown 
in the daily Press of Germany and the U.S.A. stands in 
somewhat startling contrast with the attitude of British 
newspapers. The leading New York daily sent its technical 
editor last year to London to study all the problems associated 
with the prospective recovery of the mineral contents of the 
Dead Sea, An entire page of the newspaper was devoted to 
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his exhaustive treatment of the topic, effectively illustrated 
by a prominent London artist. 

‘It is, therefore, a source of satisfaction to note the pro- 
oressive attitude of the Spectator in dealing with this important 
question in its editorial pages, and offering its columns to a 
free discussion of the many factors involved in the prospective 
enterprise, Which ranks in importance with the two other 
great chemical problems of our day, the complete utilization 
of coal and the fixation of nitrogen from the air. 

In vour issue of September 8th I notice reference made 
by a correspondent to the bearing of results obtained at 
Searles Lake, in California, on the question of recovering 
potash salts from the Dead Sea by solar evaporation. As 
I happen to be familiar with the operations conducted for 
some vears past at Searles Lake, a brief statement regarding 
their nature may help to remove vague doubts implied as 
to the elliciency of any method employed in recovering 
potassium chloride from the Dead Sea by means mainly of 
solar evaporation. The Searles Lake” is a_ crystalline 
deposit of common salt, having an area of about 13,000 acres 
and averaging in depth about 70 feet. This deposit is 
saturated with a brine, from which the potash salts are 
obtained. The solids 


13 per cent. potassium chioride and 4.3 pee cent. 


mitained in this brine consist of 
borax, 
together with 76 per cent. of other sodium salts (chloride, 
sulphate and carbonate). The amount of pure potash 
present is estimated at 20,000,000 tons. 

At present the method of recovery emploved is based 
upon the evaporation of the brine in multiple-effect evapor- 
aturs, resulting in the elimination of sodium chloride and 
sulphate. The residual liquors on cooling give successive 
crops of potassium chloride and borax. Fuel oil is used 
to produce evaperation. The potassium salt obtained is 
of an exceptionally high grade of purity, varying from 
9) per cent. to 95 per cent. It constitutes the chief bulk 
of the American production, which amounted in 1926 to 
46.000 short tons, containing 23,300 tons of pure potash. 

The Searles Lake product is convenient to the citrous 
and other fruit regions of the Pacific coast, but is apparently 
unihle to enter into serious competition with the supply 
of German and Alsatian potash salts supplied to the 
Atlantic Coast. Searles Lake is situated in an almost desert 
region with low humidity and high winds. 
is therefore regarded as the ideal method of concentrating 
the brine, though the rate of evaporation is quite inferior 
to that of the lower Jordan Valley. The most serious 
obstacle in its application is the peculiar composition of the 
brine, in which magnesium chloride, a leading constituent 
of the Dead Sea, is totally lacking. 
carbonate and borax, which do not occur in the Dead Sea, 


Solar evaporation 


The presence of sodium 


further complicate an effective fractional crystallization 
under conditions that cannot be exactly controlled. 

inder the influence of solar evaporation, nearly all the 
common salt present in the Dead Sea brine is removed by 
ervstallization. Further evaporation of the residual liquors 
lead to the crystallization of the potash in the form of a 
double salt, consisting of magnesium chloride and potassium 
chloride (artificial carnallite). This intermediary product, 
on solution in water and further evaporation, vields the 
potassium chloride of commerce in a high state of purity. 

It is due to this favourable combination of salts, which 
can be so easily and rapidly evaporated at what is perhaps 
the hottest place on the surface of the globe, that the 
chemists, who have devoted so many years to perfecting 
their processes, are now able to furnish potash salts of great 
purity at a cost but a fraction of that required at any other 
source of this important plant food. —I am, Sir, &e.. 

I. J. ZIMMERMANN, 
17 Stile Hall Gardens, W. 4. 


THE R.S.P.C.A, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sin,—Is there not a good deal of unnecessary alarm felt 
on the subject of the use of proxies at meetings of the 
R.S.P.C.A. as voiced by Miss Cole in her letter in the 
Spectator ? The form of proxy proposed, bore the name of 
the chairman and vice-chairman as a guarantee of bona fides, 


and to these were added, on my suggestion, two blank spaces 
to be filled in at pleasure by the voter. 

Consequently, if any member who is unable to attend a 
meeting, feels he cannot trust his vote to the chairman or 
vice-chairman for the time being, he is ab‘: to give it to someone 
he can trust and who, to his knowledge, wil! be at the meeting. 
Failing this he can always tear up the proxy form. Personally 
I dislike all proxies and never make use of any that I receive 
from public companies in which I have an interest. The 
addition of blank spaces, however (impossible, of course, 
in the case of public companies). does away with their chief 
objection, and gives to those who use them an absolutely 
free hand.—I am, Sir. &c., LEONARD NOBLE. 

Harpsden Court, Henley-on-Thames. 


[To the Editor of the SpucrsToR.] 
Sir, — Miss Edith Ward states in your columns that it is 
indisputable * That bad judgment, bad tactics, and bad 
temper have been manifested on both sides“: in so doing 
she joins the band of destructive critics who have been so 
ready with their condemnations, but so lacking in constructive 
Admittedly, the t 


scenes at recent meetings of 
the Society are to be deplored, but can Miss Ward suggest in 


propes ils. 


4 


what other manner good judgement and good tactics would 

have countered the arbitrary insistence of the Chairman of 

the Council on moving. from the chair, his own contentious 

proposals z 

As Miss Cole points out in her following letter, the spark 
I ainst official ineptitude 


which ignited this fire of rebellion a 


was the endeavour of the Council to prevent by the institution 


of the proxy vote, the election of the right men and women 
to the Council. 
The m upractices and abuses so frequently associated with 


this form of voting brought about its abolition in the Hlouse 
of Lords in 1868, even though before that date the 
of proxies which any peer might bring had been restricted to 
to entrust 
power to bring an 


umber 


two. How much more dangerous then would it be 
to an already discredited council the 


unlimited number of proxies’ Regardless of all criticism, 
! 


regardless of the wishes of members, it would be enabled 
to maintain itself in office in perpetuity. 


It is idle to pretend that the proxy system ¢ 


ables the 


country member to express his or her wish, since without 
discussion the issues at stake cannot be made clear, and without 
debate the weaknesses of a case cannot be exposed. The 
most vicious proposal plausibly stated and advertised at the 
Society's expense by those in office is sure to obtain a majority 
from the unwary and uninformed, though well intentioned 
absentees. Such tactics cannot be countered without ruinous 
expense to the private members. 

Only the determination to frustrate this insidious design 
can permit members to retain real control of their Society. and 
to insist on the replacement of a council whose apathy is 
making the R.S.P.C.A. a by-word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Hesert STEPvuENs. 
(Member of ihe R.S.P.C.A.) 


24 Inverness Terrace, W.2. 


HUMANE RABBIT SNARE 

[To the Editor of the Seuer,ror.] 

Sin,—-Now that the rabbit-catching season is again approaching, 
might I again draw attention to the advantage of using the 
humane rabbit snare recommended by this Society in preference 
to the use of the crucl steel tooth traps? The method 
advocated is better for the rabbits and is of benefit to the 
dealers, inasmuch as it prevents swollen heads, lacerated 
limbs, and bulging eyes, thereby making the rabbits more 


THE 


saleable. 

Many thousands of these snares are sold annually by this 
Society and we have numerous testimonials as to the effective- 
ness of them. We shouid be pleased to send to any of your 
readers a sample snare, together with full particulars of the 

I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. G. Fatrnotme, Capt., 
Chief Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Sireet, London, SW. 1. 


same, on receipt of a posteard. 
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SURPLUS BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I shall be very grateful if you will insert the enclosed 
appeal in your paper. 

Many people have surplus books which would be invaluable 
in Albania where there is no means of satisfying the longing 
for knowledge, and I feel sure the fact only requires to be 
known for books to be sent where they are so sorely needed. 
I am, Sir, &e., Lk. CARNARVON. 

27 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 

ApPEAL TO Lovers OF LEARNING AND OF Books. 

The seven years of Independence have been seven years of learning 
in Albania. A network of schools is spread over the country ; 
Primary Schools, Secondary Schools, Normal Schools have sprung 
into existence. 

Thousands of students hunger for knowledge; boys find their 
way, walking for days over the mountains in search of * Schoo!.” 
They ache to know ; but there are no books. 

The first Students’ Library is now about to be built at Tirana. 
Will those who love books and learning help to fill it with the right 
sort of books? A list of the subjects most required will be sent 
if desired and books will be acknowledged by Elisabeth, Countess 
of Carnarvon, care of the Albanian Minister, Albanian Legation, 
116 Inverness Terrace, London, W. 2. 


THE FAMOUS SADHU OF LAHORE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—* We in the West .:. . tend to fall into lethargy and 
obscurantism and pedantry when things of the mind are 
considered. A Yogi will train for his initiation with all the 
definiteness of an athlete preparing for a boat race ~— 
(Spectator, July 7). 

In support of the above, here is an account of the feat of 
Sadhu Haridas who permitted himself to be buried underground 
for forty days, in 1837, in order to demonstrate his powers 
over the life forces of the body. The feat took place at the 
Court of the Maharaja of the Punjab, Runjeet Singh, at Lahore. 
Haridas allowed himself to be interred in the presence of the 
Maharaja, his whole Court, and a number of French and 
English doctors who were present for the occasion. The 
Sadhu placed himself in a sitting posture and was then covered 
over and sewn up in cerecloth, somewhat after the manner 
of an Egyptian mummy. He was then placed inside a large 
wooden case, which was strongly riveted down, and the 
Maharaja’s own seal was put upon several parts. The case 
was then lowered down into a brick vault, previously made 
for the purpose. Earth was then piled upon the case, after 
the manner of an ordinary grave. Corn was then sown in 
the earth, which sprang up during the period of the Sadhu’s 
interment. An entire battalion was placed in charge, four 
sentries mounted guard over it by day, and eight by night. 

At the expiration of forty days, the Sadhu was disinterred 
in the presence of the Maharaja, his Court, and the French 
and English doctors who had been previously present at his 
interment. The following account is given by an English 
eye-witness from his own experience and observation at the 
time of disinterment : 

“On the approach of the appointed time, and according to 
invitation, | accompanied Runjeet Singh to the spot where the 
Fakir had been buried. It was in a square building called a burra- 
durra, in the middle of one of the gardens adjoining the palace 
at Lahore, with an open veranda all round, having an enclosed 
room in the centre. 

On arriving there, Runjeet Singh, who was attended by the 
whole of his court, dismounting from his elephant, asked me to 
join him in examining the building to satisfy himself that it was 
closed as he had left it. We did so; there had been a door on 
each side of the four sides of the room, three of which were perfectly 
closed with brick and mortar, the fourth had a strong door, which 
was also closed up with mud up to the padlock, which was sealed 
with the private seal of Runjeet Singh in his own presence when 
the Fakir was interred. Indeed, the exterior of the building 
presented no aperture by which air could be admitted, nor any 
communication held, by which food could be conveyed to the 
Fakir. The walls also closing the doorway bore no mark whatever 
of having been recently disturbed or removed. 

Runjeet Singh recognized the seal as the one which he had 
affixed, and as he was as sceptical as any European would be of the 
success of such an enterprise, to guard as far as possible against 
any collusion, he had placed two companies from his own personal 
eseort near the building, from which four sentries were furnished 
and relieved every two hours, night and day, to guard the building 
from intrusion. 

At the same time, he ordered one of the principal oflicers of his 
court to visit the place occasionally and to report the result of his 


en 


inspection to him, while he himself or his minister kept the sea] 
which closed the hole of the padlock, and the latter received the 
report morning and evening from the officer of the guard. 
After our examination, we seated ourselves in the veranda 
opposite the door, while some of Runjeet Singh's people dug away 
the mud wall, and one of his officers broke the seal and opened 
the padlock. When the door was thrown open, nothing but a 
dark room was to be seen. Runjeet Singh and myself then entered 
it, in company with the servant of the Fakir: and, a light being 
brought, we descended about three feet below the floor of the room 


into a sort of cell, where a wooden box, about four feet long hy 
three feet broad, with a sloping roof, containing the Fakir, was 
placed upright, the door of which had also a padlock and seal 
similar to that on the outside. 

On opening it, we saw a figure enclosed in a bag of white linen, 
fastened by a string over the head—on the exposure of which a 
grand salute was fired and the surrounding multitude can 
crowding to the door to see the spectacle. 

After they had gratified their curiositv, the Fakir’s servant, 
putting his arms into the box, took the figure out, and closing the 
door, placed it with its back against it, exactly as the Fakir had 
been squatted (like a Hindu idol) in the box itself. 

Runjeet Singh and myself then descended into the cell, which 
was so small that we were only able to sit on the ground in front 
of the body, and so close to it as to touch it with our hands and 
knees. 

The servant then began pouring warm water over the figure; 
but as my object was to see if any fraudulent practices could be 
detected, I proposed to Runjeet Singh to tear open the bag and 
have a perfected view of the body before any means of resuscitation 
were employed. I accordingly did so. The legs and arms of the 
body were shrivelled and stiff, the face full, the head reclining on 
the shoulder like that of a corpse. I then called to the medical 
gentleman who was attending me to come down and inspect the 
body, which he did, but could discover no pulsation of the heart, 
the temples, or the arm. There was, however, a heat about the 
region of the brain, which no other part of the body exhibited. 

The servant then recommended bathing him in hot water, and 
gradually relaxing his arms and legs from the rigid state in which 
they were contracted, Runjeet Singh taking his right and I his 
left leg to aid by friction in restoring them to proper action, during 
which time the servant placed a hot wheaten cake, about an inch 
thick, on the top of the head, a process which he twice renewed. 
He then pulled owt of his nostrils and ears the wax and cotton 
with which they were stopped: and after great exertion opened 
his mouth by inserting the point of a knife between his teeth, 
and while holding the jaws open with his left hand drew the tongue 
forward with his right—in the course of which the tongue flew 
back several times in his curved position upward, in which it had 
originally been, so as to close the gullet. 

He then rubbed his eyelids with ghee (or clarified butter) fu! 
some seconds, until he succeeded in opening them, when the eyes 
appeared quite motionless and glazed. After the hot cakes had 
been applied for the third time to the top of his head, the bod) 
was violently convulsed, the nostrils became inflated, respiration 
ensued, and the limbs began to assume a natural fullness ; but the 
pulsation but still faintly perceptible. The servant then } 
some of the ghee on his tongue and made him swallow it. 

A few minutes afterwards the eyeballs became dilated, and 
recovering their natural colour, when the Fakir, recognizing 
Runjeet Singh sitting close to him, articulated, in a low sepulchral 
tone, scarcely audible: ‘Do you believe me now *’ 

Ranjeet Singh replied in the affirmative, and invested the Fal 
with a pearl necklace, and a superb pair of gold bracelets and 
pieces of silk and muslin, and forming what is termed a khelat, 
such as is usually conferred by the Princes of India on persons ot 
distinction. 

From the time of the box being opened to the recovery of 
voice, not more than half an hour could have elapsed, and in 
another half an hour, the Fakir talked with myself and those about 
him freely, though feebly, like a sick person. Then we left him, 
convinced that there had been no fraud or collusion in the exhibiti« 
we had witnessed. 

I share entirely in the apparent incredulity of the fact of a mai 
being buried alive and surviving the trial for various periods ot 
duration, but, however incompatible with our knowledge of physio- 
logy, in the absence of any visible proof to the contrary, | was bound 
to declare my belief in the facts which I have represented, howevc: 
impossible their existence may appear to others.” 

Such was the feat of Sadhu Haridas at Lahore, as described 
by a competent English observer. I myself witnessed a 
similar enterprise in October, 1912, at a holy village twelve 
miles from Poona. In that case the disinterment took 
place at the expiration of ten days. I was present with 
several friends—-we saw, and we belicved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS, 

Poona, India. 


[Mr. Yeats-Brown writes : ‘‘ I have seen similar experiments 
both in East and West. There is no doubt that yogis can 
induce trance states in which theyecan remain for long periods 
like hibernating animals. The discipline necessary to achieve 
this simulation of death (Kali mudra) is very severe, and 
only given to initiates who may hope to succeed to guruhood, 
It is curious to think that Lazarus may have been such an 
initiate: if he was, it would explain why the body was not 
decayed when Our Lord raised it.”"—Ev, Spectator} 
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DR. VORONOFF’S VITAL INVERSION 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sirn,—The letter of Mr. (or is it Miss 7) M. L. Johnson in 


vour current issue serves as a timely reminder that even 
in Europe we have got a Tennessee. As the price of freedom 
js eternal vigilance, it behoves us to be on the watch lest even 
in these enlightened days the obscurantists may not revive 
the faggot and the stake. 
Apparently your correspondent 
are the incarnations of lost human souls.” 
poetic language, this may also be regarded as the scientific 
view. All available that the the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee are distant cousins of ours, whose 


that 
Allowing for the 


believes * monkeys 


data go to show orang, 
forefathers, somewhere in a past epoch, parted from ours and 
took a turning which led them away from development into 
humanity. 

If there be any question of the ethics of utilizing anatomical 
portions of these poor relations of ours to remedy human 
ills, surely it lies in whether we are entitled to subject them 
to mutilation for our benefit, while they are powerless to 
refuse. In this respect are they in a different position from 
the sheep, ox, pig, goat, horse, &e., whose thyroid, adrenal, 
pituitary, pancreatic, sexual and intestinal glands and blood 
serum are used in medicine every day ? 

As for the taboos and inhibitions which are implied through- 
out your correspondent’s letter, all that need be said is that 
they have no existence for the scientist, who investigates with 
impartiality the tear glands and the sex glands, or any other 
glands. 

Humanity has long since chosen between Darwin and Huxley 
on the one hand, and Wilberforce and the Duke of Argyll 
on the other. In due course it will give the Duchess of 
Hamilton and Dr, Voronoff their proper evaluation.—I 
Sir, &c., Docror Or MeEpIcINK. 

[This correspondence is now closed. —Ep. Spectator.] 


am, 


DUNKIRK ROUTE TO PARIS 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 


THE 


half a day at each end to 
For 


Sin, —It lengthens holidays by 
find a route which is in itself a novelty and a pleasure. 
the present, anyhow, that novelty should be possible for 
most people going to France, since very few of them appear 
to have become aware of the service between Tilbury and 
Dunkirk; and at any time in fine weather this particular 
journey ought to he enjoyable for its own sake. 

The leading idea is to utilize the superb waterway which 
Londoners have at their door, and never give a thought to. 
From the point of view of convenience, one can reach the 
Continent with only about an hour of rail, and still have 
h sea journey no longer than that from Dieppe. Even 
those who get seasick on Christian Science principles can 
scarcely manage it while the boat is in the river. The 
practical result is to give an excellent night journey—six 
hours in the ecabin—which is worth undressing for. Alter- 
natively, you leave Paris at 8, reach Dunkirk about 11.30, 


Tilbury 6.30, and London 8; or leave London 10.30, get 
into your berth before midnight, Dunkirk 6, and Paris 


half-past ten. That means that after a good night's sleep, 
and a breakfast on English lines in the train (the French 
cooks have applied themselves to get this meal right, and 
I noticed that French and Belgians partook of it very heartily) 
vou can have déjeuner in Paris and be, say, at Dijon or at 
Tours in time to have an apéritif before dinner. Coming 
back, one dines in the train and breakfasts in London. 

But there are other things to consider than these material 
items. I, for instance, have never seen the Thames seaway ; 
and my good night's sleep very largely went by the board, 
because IL could not 
trving to make out the river's course in all that bewildering 
multiplicity of lights, and to identify the straige shapes 
that loomed up out of the dark, A special feature was pro- 
vided by the searchlights, for it was the night of one of the 
but even without that extra, those 
hours in the velvety dark with the lights on it, like a 
mysterious writing, would have been And 
coming back, just before actual sunrise, the tidal river under 
that grey light had beauty as well as infinite interest. Even 
the innumerable array of great oil drums, half-an-hour before 


experimental air raids ; 


memorable. 


tear myself from the fascination of 


Tilbury, had a certain value in that softening illumination, 
and when Tilbury and Gravesend with their giant cranes, 
factory chimneys, church towers and funnels closed the 


river to a narrowing gorge between them, one had the per- 


ception of what a great port is and means. Then, there 
was the life of the water, so much more democratic than 
that of the land, where the barges, most rudimentary of 


sailing craft, held their way tranquilly among great steamers 
as if Piccadilly were full of unruffled ass-carts. 


There is just one thing more. On the journey out. half- 


an-hour from Dunkirk, landmarks come in = sight which 
seem vaguely familiar: and here was Hazebrouck. Then 
came Lillers and Bethune. old billets, and one began 
to recognize unforgettable shapes of slag-heaps—the only 
things not changed out of knowledge. Here was Loos 
now, rows and rows of spick-and-span houses; and 
wherever was not town or factory were magnificent 


this dry summer has suited the soil that used to 
Then came the Vimy ridge, 


crops : 
drag the boots off men’s feet. 
and, white and the 
again, on the way back, one looked up to see a vast area lit, 
some metropolis of industry into the night 

and it was Lens, six vears ago still a tangle of debris. Many 
people besides myself, confronted with this sudden realizatior 


glorious, Canadians’ monument. Or, 


working far 


of what is as against what was, and remembering how fron 

the Mont des Gats one used to see how different and sinister 

a line of light swing round half the horizon—will think, as 

I did, that if the journey brought nothing else, the journey 

was well worth while.I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Berners Street, W.1. 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 
In his letter last week ** Old Railwayman ~ 
facing the mis- 
advanced to 


SIR, repeats a 
few of a number of theories which, to evade 
takes of the past. are now customarils 
excuse the exorbitantly high levels of British transport rates 


being 


none of which, however, will bear the test of close examination 
In my previous letter I gave an illustration— which, I hope, 


was reasonably plain and clear--showing how economies of 


50 and 75 per cent. are attainable by using high capacity 
wagons, and when * Old Railwayman ™ 
jection he is scarcely fair or complimentary in his estimate of 
the intelligence of the modern traflie man. 
The failure of colliery proprietors &c., to 
sweeping economies that would ensue from the abolition of 


anticipates their re- 


appreciate the 


private ownership in wagons is easily understandable when 
experts ~~ from the railway administrations have 
indifferent a knowledge of traflic operation and of the eco- 
views on this subject 


shown so 


nomics of transportation, and whose 
are almost diametrically opposed to those of the practical 
traflie staff. 

In addition to ignoring the well-recognized fact mentioned 
in the last paragraph of this letter, ** Old Railwayman ~ 
plays a lack of knowledge of foreign conditions and opinions 
in vaingloriously claiming that the present conduct of affairs 
at British ports would, abroad, be hailed as a triumph of 
administrative skill. 

It may interest him to know that all that foreign railway- 
men really marvel at is how traffic is worked at all under the 
highly complicated and ludicrous methods created by privately - 
owned wagons, supplemented by the chronically choked condi- 
tion of the stations, docks and lines through using 1,500,000 
small trucks instead of about 300,000 forty-ton ones. 

The employment of the latter type of vehicle would speed 
up the discharge of coal at the docks by 800 per cent., as a 


dis- 


forty-ton wagon would be tipped in the same time as a ten- 
ton truck, thus totally eliminating the unenviable and noto- 
rious delays to shipping at British ports as compared with 
Continental, as well as cheapening dock and shipping charges, 
Sir, «c., KE. R. B. Roperts 

(late Great Southern Railway), Buenos Aires. 


I am, 


5 Appach Road, Brivton, London, SAW. 2. 


[Vo the Editor of the Seectatror.| 
Sir,— Railways are the arteries which carry the life blood of 
our commerce. Our shipping and exporting industries depend 
on them: roads, by comparison, are the veins through which 
the distributing trades send a return fiow of imported goods, 
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We have provided many times more miles of motor track 
than there are miles of railway track in Britain: the former 
is free of cost to the users in respect of Jand purchase and con- 
struction, services of safety and traflic management, and free 
of a large part of the cost of maintenance. We spend sixty 
millions a year on helping people and goods (the goods are 
mostly imports) to move along the highways of Britain ; but 
we have never vet spent so much as three millions in a year 
to help people and goods to move between the coasts of 
Britain and those oversea coasts which are under the British 
flag. 

The pendulum has swung too far in the direction of sub- 
sidizing foreign imports. The present Government in their 
Budget this year have recognized the proper claims of agri- 
culture and exporting industries. This is a movement in the 
right direction, and I hope it will go a great deal farther. 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. Prase. 

Linderwell, North Yorkshire. 


SAVING RURAL ENGLAND 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—-When on tour my invariable custom is to call only at 
those filling stations which show that at least some efforts 
have been made to harmonize them with their surroundings. 

I recall with pleasure one striking example of what one of 
these stations can be when designed by a man of taste and 
refinement. which I came across during a recent run from the 
North. Incidentally I may mention that I treat purveyors of 
stolen petrol in the same way as the desecrators of rural 
England, viz.. I pass them by! 

If a similar policy were adopted by the general body of 
motorists it would show that neither vandalism nor dishonesty 
paid and a vast improvement would soon be manifest in both 
these respects..—I am, Sir, &e., 

EVELYN STUART SEYMOUR, 

P.S.— The artistic pump is on the west side of the main road 
between Leicester and Market Harborough, and the name on 
it, I believe, was either “ Great Glen” or “ Glen Gorge.” 
Whichever it was, I was sufficiently struck by it to get out of 
the car in order to congratulate the manager, who told me 
that many other motorists did the same. 

The Cottage, Mote Park, Maidstone. 


THE RIVER OUSE 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, —L was greatly interested in Sir William Beach Thomas's 
excellent article about the river Ouse. but let me assure 
him that it is not quite so friendless as he seems to think. 
As travelling water bailiff of the Ouse and Cam Fishery Board, 
I may claim to know the river in summer drought and winter 
flood. 

Sir William seems despondent as to the regeneration of 
the river. Admittedly it is suffering from neglect, but a 
movement is on foot which will, I trust, gradually lead to 
improvement, and that is through the fisherman and that 
love of fresh air and outdoor life which is inherent in man’s 
nature. Now that England is be«oming more and more 
absorbed in industrial manufacture, the population cagerly 
seek in the peace and quiet of the water-side that nerve rest 
and relaxation so necessary to those whose days are passed 
in the whirl of machinery, or at the desk or shop—especially 
does this apply to those who are no longer of an age to take 
part in more athletic games and sports. It is largely by 
such men that our fishing clubs are formed, and it is to their 
efforts that the preservation of much of our waters is due. 

But for every angler there are many who take their 
recreation in walking by the river-side or in bathing and 
boating. Fortunately here at Bedford, thanks to a far seeing 
council, we lave four miles of most beautiful boating reaches. 
The conditions at Huntingdon, to which Sir William alludes, 
are not quite the same as these. The river is larger, less 
confined, more difficult to control. 

Generally speaking the river bottom is good and clean, 
though the banks are overgrown with reeds, and near the 
locks there is a big mud deposit of silt. It cannot be long 
before the question of the repair of the locks will become 
more than a local matter. The fact is that the river must 
be regarded as a complete entity, and not as a local problem 
for each parish through which it flows, 


As regards the diflicult question of industrial pollution, 
we pray for time so that the Research Department may find 
means to render industrial products as comparatively 
harmless as sewage can now be made, but this postulates 
a clean well dredged river. 

And yet may I say, Sir, that I love the river as it ix ~ 
reverting to its natural wild state—and almost fear to <ce 
her confined and rendered beautiful to official taste !— fan, 
Sir, &c., G. P. Rovreensr, Lt.-Col., 

Water Bailiff, Ouse & Cam Fishery Board, 

2 St. Augustine Road, Bedford, 


THE NAME CHEYNE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir,—-If it be not too late, as the information hitherto sent 
you has been so meagre, may I venture to supplement a 
little? Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, is called after Lord Cheyne, 
proprietor of the land in the seventeenth century. ‘The 
late Professor Cheyne, perhaps the best known of recent 
bearers of the name, certainly was called ** Chay-nay ~~ 
two syllables. But I have often heard the Row pronounced 
as one syllable, and this is probably correct. For the origin 
of the name is probably, as Professor Weekley says, “a 
Middle English spelling of chain, probably meaning thi 
barrier by which streets were often closed at night,” a meaning 
given in the Oxford Dictionary as being found as early os 
Chaucer. Chain is the old French chaeine, chaene, froin 
Latin catena, and Professor Weekley cites a Richard de 
Catena from the Close Rolls. But the analogy he cites, v/-., 
Barr, is doubtful, because most, at any rate, of the Barrs 
are Scots, coming from the common Gaelic barr—a height. 
So far as T have discovered, the surname Cheyne also appe:irs 
arliest in Scotland. Henry de Chen de Duffus, near Elgin, 
was Bishop of Aberdeen in 1281. The name is still common 
in Aberdeen, while in Edinburgh we also have Ch’ene pro- 
nounced Sheen, presumably, though not certainly, a variant. 
(The Oxford Dictionary gives both * chene ” and “ 
as old spellings of chain.) The earliest Englishman of thie 
name whom I have noted is a Sir John Cheyne, who was 
M.P. in 1435.—I am. Sir, &e., 
Falkirk, James B. Jounsron, 


chean 


LOST AND FOUND 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,- Apropos of your competition, perhaps the followings 
absolutely accurate account of an incident which happened to 
myself may elicit some explanation from one of your man 
readers, 

A musical friend gave me a rather peculiar xylonite mute 
for my violin. I have never seen one like it. Some years late: 
I was in Mahableshwar, a hill station in India, and } lent my 
fiddle to a Jewish violinist for a concert at the club. 1 asked 
him to be especially careful of the mute, which he was going 
to use. 

Next morning he returned the violin in its case, but the 
mute was missing. I sent up a note at once, and he answered 
that he had left the mute on the corner of the mantelpiece in 
the concert hall; it was never found. The following hot 
weather I spent in England. I used always to pack my 
violin in one of Hill's block tin cases for the voyage, and this 
invoived emptying out and transferring all the contents of the 
wooden case into the tin one. so that I must have noticed the 
mute if by any conceivable chance it had crept into a corner. 

I took my violin to London on a visit. and the case sat in 
the fender of the fireplace in the back drawing-room. ‘he 
friend. who had given me the mute, came to tea, and the 
sight of him reminded me of the lost treasure, but I said 
nothing about it for fear of hurting his feelings. 

He did not go near the fireplace. After he had left I noticed 
a little black xylonite mute, the image of mine, reposing on 
the corner of the mantelpiece. 

I called the attention of my hostess to it and asked if it 
belonged to her husband. She did not know, but, when he 
“ame home that evening, he said he had never had one like 
it, and had never seen one of the same make. 

So, with a clear conscience and rather puzzled brain, I 
annexed that mute, which I verily believe to have been the 
original article, 1 have it still. 
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The only explanation which I think can be given is that our 
friend “the Poltergeist ~ or * Elemental” took it from the 
mantelpiece in India, forgot all about it till he chanced to be 
in the neighbourhood of the two people who were interested 
in it, and then, like the kind creature he is fundamentally, 
replaced it as nearly as possible in the correct position.— I 
um. sir, &e., 

Heren M. Curry. 

Muntham, Berrington Road, Torquay 


BUTTERFLIES IN THE VALAIS 

[To the Editor of the Sercrayvor.| 
Sin. When descending the hill-side of the Bovine our atten- 
tion Was drawn to a group of beautiful butterflies hovering 
and clustering about the trunk of a fallen pine. As we had 
remarked on the absence of animal and insect life in this part 
vo! the Valais, the sight of so many butterflies congregated 
tocether could not but arrest us. 


What attraction drew them here? The trunk of the old 


pine appeared in no way to differ from that of hundreds of 


similar ones along the forest edge. Yet that some common 
design animated the movements of the butterflies was obvious. 
They were of several kinds, among them three Red Admirals 
and at least one Camberwell Beauty —a_ perfect specimen. 
This could not be a feeding ground ; there were no flowers 
near, nor did it seem that the butterflies sought shelter here 
from enemy attack, nor were they assembled merely to sun 
themselves on the warm patches of bark, for on settling they 
instantly closed, thus displaying the harmony of the under- 
part of their wings with the object on which they rested. 

The effort of them all appeared to be the obtaining of a 
position as far as possible on the underside of the tree trunk, 
and this the Camberwell Beauty succeeded in doing although 
the long grass into which the tree had fallen made the 
manoeuvre difficult and threatened damage to its beautiful 
Finally we left the spot with the problem still un- 
solved. Searcely had we done so than heavy drops of rain 
began to fall, though the sun still continued to shine. Soon 
after the sky darkened and a heavy thunder-shower broke 
unexpectedly upon us. 

Some over-mastering instinct had apprised the butterflies 
of the coming deluge and had drawn them to the one spot 
where the fallen tree projecting over the mountain side 
offered them shelter. This instinct in the butterflies seemed 
all the more remarkable in view cf the fact that the question 
put to the guide, a local Valaisan, as to whether rain was 
likely had drawn from him a shrug of the shoulders and a 
I am, Sir, &c., 


wings. 


cryptic * Qui sait ?~ 
Hinpa Norv, 
Grand Hotel des Alpe gs. ¢ hamper. 


POINTS FROM LETIERS 
|We have received a poem dedicated to the Editor of the 
Spectator from Miss Arnold of 7 Ramsay Place, Portobello, 
N.B.. which, although it does not fit into the categories of 
verse we publish, may do good in arousing public feeling 
en a matter we have at heart..-Eep. Spectator.| 
A PLEA FOR THE ANIMALS, 
Why all this awful torture 
What is it for % vou ask, 
All for a woman’s mantle, 
To make her a coat to last. 
Thousands of God's dear creatures 
Suffer and bleed and die. 
Oh, if the women knew it, 
Such fur they'd never buy. 
Baby seals, too, are murdered, 
And skinned before they're dead ; 
Their cry goes up to Heaven, 
To God, by whom thev are fed. 
He sees the awtul carnage, 
He will requite it too. 
The animals’ day is coming, 
When He makes all things new. 


What must the Angels think, then, 
As they enter the Churches there 
And see the women gathered 

To seek to their God in prayer ; 
How they must weep with anguish 
And long for the time to be 

When cruel traps have vanished 
And pain and suffering will flee. 
M. ARNOLD. 


Orvp Prayrr BooKs 
Are there any of your readers who would like to dispose of 
their old (but stiil usable) Prayer and A. and M. Hymn Books 
by presenting them for use in this parish ? The books may 
be either separate or bound together, and it does not matt 
if the praver books are old editions with the State prayers 
out of date. 
to complete and furnish a new church hall, which has b« 


the 


built in the midst of 600 new houses, and cannot find 


We are facing the raising of a large sum of mone, 


money needed for new books. Thanking vou in anticipation 
of your kind help.—C. Brown, Rodbourne Vicarage. Swindon, 


Wilts. 


PLANTAINS IN LAWN (PLANTAGO MAJOR). 

Can any reader tell the writer of a remedy ¢’ He has 
tried several kinds of * daisy sand ~ without success; also 
guinea pigs and digging out. The last is effective, but 
impracticable when a large area has to be dealt with.— 
Hersert Peca, Penmore House, Hasland. Chesterfield. 


Lighter Lyrics 


Larry 


(A ROUGIT-HAIRED TERRIER) 


OncE there was a wooden dog upon a wooden stand, 
From out a toy-shop window he would gaze at sea and sand, 
His chunky legs were planted on a board as green as spring. 
With wheels of cotton-bobbins and a length of leading string. 

Then Pan, he came a-frisking 

As oftentimes he will, 

When jaunty winds are whisking 

The blooms that branches spill. 

He piped a dancing ditty, 

He said, * Your Dogship, vou 

Remind me of my pretty 

(By Zeus! And how you do!) 

My pretty lambs a-leaping 

On asphodels afar, 

But aren't you tired of keeping 

So solemn as you are 7” 


Along his Dogship’s painted coat in fleecy ripples few 
A host of corkscrew kissing curls, and rooted there, and grew. 
His stumpy tail ridiculously wagged in joyous rhyme 
To notes that stirred the Doric Jambkins once upon a time, 

Then Pan. he said with laughter, 

* T go my prancing way, 

But vou shall follow after 

A human, from to-day. 

You'll be no good for shooting $ 

Your only use is fun, 

And aptitude for looting 

The hearts of everyone. 

Yes, vou must fetch and carry 

The hearts of all vou meet. 

Hie on! And seck “em, Larry !” 

Ie vanished down the street. 
And now about a certain house. with mud upon his nose, 
A squarely cornered, scallywaggish puppy comes and goes, 
A jubilating Jackanapes, but be it understood 
Ilis spirit owes its headiness to being stored in wood, 

And though he digs and noses 

In newly tidied bed, 

And rootles up the roses 

To plant his bones instead, 

And chaws the neatest knitting, 

And tars the Persian mat, 

Or sets the kitten spitting, 

Or eats his master’s hat : 

Though clumsily he harries 

The rabbit, rat and mouse, 

He very kindly carries 

The hearts of all the house, 


BarBARA Evupnan Topp, 
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Some Books 


ADHERENTS to the enthusiastic cult of Disraeli will open with 
interest Mr. James Sykes’ book on Mary Anne Disraeli 
(Benn, 10s. 6d.), and specialists in the history of the astonishing 
Jew who, between a smile and a sneer, ushered England into 
an Empire, will receive with satisfaction the correct version 
of his wife’s birth and upbringing. Both were eminently 
genteel; her own lively spirit seems to have invented some 
dramatie details that confused the true story. The general 
reader may be disappointed, for the rest of Mr. Sykes’ matter 
is fairly familiar. We realize that the devoted Mary Anne, 
without the pathos and gaiety of her planetary rdle, would be 
but a vulgar and silly old woman. In conjunction with the 
enigmatic Disraeli, smiling gently at her wildest gaffes, she 
becomes ridiculously touching and heroically absurd, like a 
character in a Dickens novel. Mr. Sykes tells the usual 
anecdotes of the amazing marriage, which perfectly suited 
her husband. He appears passionless concerning women, 
though he was well aware of their uses; and his Oriental 
mind wasted no attention on their subtleties. The mechanical 
extravagance of his language towards them betrays his 
eynicism. Mary Anne, fond and foolish and inveterately 
flaunting the habits of youth, created a climate of perpetual 
comfort and adoration for a husband, equally refusing to 
grow old. That this “ enfant terrible * of seventy-six became 
a Viscountess in her own right was perhaps the greatest con- 
eession Disraeli exacted from the affection of the reluctant 
Victoria. There is much to wonder at in the history of Mary 
Anne; and Mr. Sykes might have composed her portrait 
snore vividly had she liked high lights. But he is conscientious; 
and perhaps Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s spirited prefatory note 
takes the lustre out of his style. 
* * %* * 


Messrs. Methuen have added to their fine series of books on 
Italy an excellent volume by Mrs. Laura Ragg on Crises in 
Venetian History (12s. 6d.). The story of the Republic 
abounds in dramatic episodes which have provided themes 
for poets and painters—such as the Fourth Crusade, the 
execution of the aged Doge Marin Falier, the desperate war 
with Genoa in 1379 and Vettor Pisani’s siege of Chioggia, 
the treason of Carmagnola, the loss of Cyprus, the Spanish 
plot of 1618, and the brief dictatorship of Manin in the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Mrs. Ragg handles these and other topics 
competently and attractively, for she knows her history and 
she loves Venice. She ends her book with two interesting 
chapters on the fall of the Campanile in 1902 and its rebuilding, 
and on Venice during the war. The photograph of the bronze 
horses of St. Mark in the gardens of a Roman villa is a curious 
souvenir of the war period. 

& ae a x 

The achievement of Auguste Comte was very great; but 
even in his own time it seemed painstaking and dry. When 
we make humanity into our God, we risk depriving our world 
of all splendour and brilliance, and nothing of supernatural 
warmth shows in our worship. To Comte, however, this 
conception was an inspiration to the spirit. In Miss Jane M. 
Style’s biography, Auguste Comte, Thinker and Lover (Kegan 
Paul, 5s. net), it is the ardent side of Comte which we chiefly 
meet. His life was full of difficulties. He was ugly, one 
of his eves was weak and drooping, he was subject to nervous 
afflictions. He suffered many disappointments, and never 
found the whole-hearted and active disciples for whom he 
hoped. None the less the tale of his loves and devotions can 
hardly fail to arouse our sympathy and leave us with respect 
for his great talents, energy and idealism. 

* * * * 

Mr. John Drinkwater has seen straight into the mind of 
children in his recent All About Me (Collins, 7s. 6d.).. He does 
not attempt to * write down” of course, nor yet to simplify 
or explain: the amusing and delightful thing to say bubbles 
up with the gorgeous ineonsequence of genius. *‘* Loofah, the 
bull” buys a fishing net to keep his tail dry. Mr. Brock 
(whose illustrations are delightful) shows him shopping at 
the grocer’s in a top hat--we don’t ask why, for there is no 
answer except that it is exactly right. Every family should 
enjoy this jolly book, 


of the Week 


However many copies one might possess of Tristram Shandy 
one would still want Messrs. Lane’s beautifully printed and 
bound edition at 25s., with Mr. John Austen’s clever decora- 
tions. His full page illustrations, not unreminiscent of the 
woodcuts of Derain, deliberately heavy and crowded, are 
less successful, but by their witty grossness they enter into 
certain moods of the work admirably. Mr. Austen, in short, 
is a sympathetic * fellow reader.” and makes the good things 
of Tristram Shandy gleam and wink from these pages so 
that we are compelled to stop and wink back. 

* * * * 


Mr. Lynd's Art of Letters, issued in the New Readers’ Library, 
gives us the excuse to say what we have long thought— that 
everyone who reviews books should read his chapter on the 
subject. Readers want to know what the author says, not 
what the reviewer thinks. It may be a sad thought, but it is 
a very true one. Other new books in this pleasant series ure 
Wild Nature's Ways, by Mr. Kearton, and Six Short Plays by 
Mr. Galsworthy. (Dent, 3s. 6d. each.) 

* * * * 

Another hint for those who would write for the Press is to 
study the works of Pierre Loti, who was one of the greatest 
journalists of his age, although he rarely wrote for the Press. 
As a reporter of things seen (those things being generally 
mournful) he has no living peer except Mr. Kipling. ‘The 
translations published by Messrs. Werner Laurie contain 
hideous blemishes, such as ** where the great sultana Montaz 
Mahal, sleeps since two hundred and seventy years ago,” but 
in spite of that some of Loti shines through our speech, 
which he hated and in which he is now scourged. In French 
he is the simplest author who ever wrote. (A Tale of Brittany 
(Mon Frere Yves), A Tale of the Pyrenees (Ramuntcho), and 
India (L’ Inde Sans Les Anglais), 6s. each.) 

* * * * 

Where are the Dead—the clever and useful series inaugurated 
by the Daily News— made better reading day by day than it 
does between covers. (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) Most of the best 
minds of the time contributed to these discussions, however, 
and the book should have a big sale. Bishop Knox is very 
profound, and Sir Arthur Keith notable from the other side. 
Mr. Chesterton does his most artful acrobatics, and Mr, 
Bennett contributes some original and rather cynical ideas. 

* * * * 

What would Asoka have written for the Daily News had he 
been able to print his words instead of carving them on stone / 
Mr. Radhbakumud Mookerji in his Asoka (Macmillan, 21s.) 
gives us a capital account of all that research has discovered 
and scholarship interpreted regarding that excellent Emperor, 
who began by being a warrior and ended by being a vegetarian 
and a pacifist. Kindness to animals was one of his great 
enthusiasms, and he gave a great popular impetus to Buddhism. 

* * * x 

Our Financial Correspondent, Mr. A. W. Kiddy, is away 
this week. His article will be resumed in our issue of 
September 22nd ; meanwhile our readers will find his usual 
Financial Notes (but not his article) on page 347. 

* * * * 

Sir William Beach Thomas is away, and will not contribute 
his usual Country Life notes for this issue. He will also 
resume his contributions on September 22nd. 

* * * * 

(* General Knowledge Competition” and * More Books of 

the Week will be found on pages 340 and 343.) 


The Competition 


At some time or another everybody has lost something which 
they value and found it again, sometimes in an odd and 
interesting way. The Editor offers a prize of three guineas 
for the best * Lost and Found Story ” written on a posteard. 
There is no need for the story to be true, but we believe it 
would not be easy to invent a story of the kind to compare 
in interest with the best true instances. The competition 


will close on Friday, September 21st. 
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Dickens: A Portrait in Pencil. By Ralph Straus. (Gol- 
lancz. 16s.) 

This Side Idolatry. By Ephesian. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. CHESTERTON in a flash of peerless intuition once told 
us that * Mr. Pickwick was a fairy,” and thereby lit an 
imperishable candle of criticism which illuminated not only 
Mr. Pickwick, nor only the multitudinous companies of 
Charles Dickens's devising, but Dickens himself. All the 
characters whom, for the purposes of fiction, Dickens models 
in mortal clay— Pickwick and Mrs. Gamp, Ralph Nickleby 
and Oliver Twist, Wegg and Miss Squeers and Scrooge, 
Betsy Trotwood and Pecksniff and Micawber, Jasper and the 
Peltiroguses and the Kenwigs family—all these are fairies, 
and have no real kinship with the human race. 

We would give anything to meet men and women who 
could possibly be mistaken for these entrancing elves, but 
we know we never shall. They have a vitality, a gusto and 
a consistency with themselves far beyond the range of 
mutable and vacillating human beings, of whom the worst 
sometimes are swayed by generous impulses, the best by 
mean motives and the ridiculous by instincts of dignity. 
Not so is it with these fairies of Dickens : 
does Squeers relax into kindliness or Micawber cease to be 
absurd. They have a fiery reality of their own which is a 
standing protest against what is called realism, and they 
are the true offspring of the fairy-mind of their creator. 

Dickens, in fact, was a fairy himself, and often a most 
trying one. As Mr. Straus points out, he habitually used 
human models for his fairies, and cruelly caricatured friends 
and relations without compunction. He spared nobody : 
Leigh Hunt was etched into Harold Skimpole: Maria 
Beadnell, the girl to whom his first bovish passion was 
dedicated, stood, as Dickens himself stated, for Dora 
Spenlow, but she also stood, far more vividly and brutally, 
when after the lapse of years he met her again, for Flora 
Finching. “* Flora whom he had left a lily had become a 
peony: Flora who had seemed enchanting in all she said 
and thought was diffuse and silly: Flora who had been 
spoiled and artless years ago was determined to be spoiled 
and artless now!” Not less impiously Dickens made his 
father stand for Micawber, and his mother for Mrs. Nickleby, 
for, though a Mosaic ordinance forbids the seething of a 
kid in its mother’s milk, no seruple, Judaic or Christian, 
deterred him from seething both his parents in their kid's 
vitriol. Yet, somehow, no lover of Dickens is shocked at 


never for a moment 


such heartlessness: they realize that Dickens as a man 
cannot be judged by normal standards because he was a 
fairy himself. 

Mr. Straus, I faney, shares this fecling, for though in his 
Dickens he builds up a grave indictment against him, he 
refrains from judging and condemning, and, moreover, lays 
constant stress on the compelling attraction that Dickens 
exercised over almost all those who came across him. He 
broke faith with his publishers, he was incredibly vain, he 
vrabbed at money. he pilloried his friends. he starved for 
the limelight, but he had a charm, a breeziness which was 
irresistible. This charm was no superficial quality: it was 
rooted in the very heart of the man and made him beloved, 
and Mr. Straus manages to convey this true but clusive 
impression. In some ways his book is irritating: it is 
written in a chatty colloquial style, intolerable in so sub- 
stantial a volume, as if he was talking Dickens over with 
his reader, 


A Review of the 


Men and Movements in the Church. By F. A. Iremonger. 
(Longmans, 4s. 6d.) 

Frew things are more dillicult to discover than the real opinion 
of the average man on the things that matter most: it is 
a mystery that the spread of education and the enormous 
development of newspapers seems only to have thrust into 
a deeper obscurity. There are so many voices perhaps that 
none of the deeper undertones can be caught in the din 

Until the debate on the Prayer Book in Parliament there 


“ How,” he asks, “is one expected to relate clearly the 
amazing events of the next eighteen months 7” ‘The reader 
docon't know, but it is Mr. Straus’s business to do so, and 
not ask such questions. In general, our author owes much to 
Forster's life, but he has had access, as he states, to much 
unpublished material, and it is a pity that his personal 
objection to footnotes has caused him to incorporate such 
in his text without telling us what it is or when he uses it. 


though some of 


For this reason the book lacks authority 
Mr. Straus’s theories may be founded on indisputable evidence, 
every serious reader wants to know what the evidence is. 
The illustrations—some of which, such as the facsimile of 
a play-bill to show that Dickens appeared on the boards, 
are hardly worth reproduction even for the first time—contain 
one priceless picture of him reading to his daughters, a scene 
of matchless Victorianism and fairyland. Admirable also 
is Mr. Straus’s insistence on Dickens being not only a supreme 
novelist but a supreme showman, and on his conviction, 
which he unfalteringly followed, that he was the servant of 
the public, and must supply them with what they needed. 
Alas, that sometimes they needed Little Nell! 

Simultaneously, Mr. Bechhofer Roberts publishes This 
Side Idolatry, based in bulk and detail on biographies of 
Dickens, and on his letters. It is not a life of Dickens, but 
a novel in which he and his circle of friends and relations, 
under their own names, form the characters. In_ self- 
justification, apparently, the author has prefaced his story 
by a quotation from Dickens's own preface to Nicholas 
Nickleby, in which he says: “If Nicholas be not always 
found to be blameless and agreeable, he is not always intended 
to be so. . . and I saw no reason why he should be 
lifted out of nature.” But, though we cordially agree that 
justification is sorely needed for this book, we find none 
in this quotation, for, while Dickens states that he is not 
lifting an imaginary character out of nature, Mr. Roberts 
is doing so in the case of a real person. 

IIe has studied all Dickens's failures and defects, his 
vanity, his selfishness, his greed for money, his boisterous 
fooleries, and out of these and these alone he has constructed 
a cad and a bounder without any trait that is not repulsive 
and contemptible. Never once in these pages does Dickens 
appear other than a vulgar idiotic egoist, who continually 
talks in the stvle of Sam Weller (Von't the Quarterly be 
aggerawated ? . . . Vot ho!), and who “hisses” in 
the ear of a girl with whom he is dancing on the beach at 
Broadstairs, ** Behold the tide riseth! Already the wavelets 
kiss thy toothsome feet.” Never does Mr. Roberts attempt 
to reproduce a spark of Dickens's charm, or of his impetuous 
compassions and liberalities, and by the complete omission 
of such his Charles Dickens is a puppet who bears no real 
resemblance to the man after whom he was named. 

Mr. Roberts, of course, is well aware that Dickens used 
his father as a model for Micawber, and, greatly daring, 
attempts to make the John Dickens in his book talk like 
Micawber. A hazardous feat, surely, the suecess of which 
the reader may estimate from the following quotation : 
* Think of your father cowering here beneath the bludgeons 
of fate, my dear Charles, as you trifle with the viands ; think 
of his moistening Barmecidal bread with suicidal tears as 
you reise your brimming goblet. . . .” Indeed, it is 
dangerous to wave the wand of the wizard: Mr. Roberts 
would have been wiser to leave it alone, and wave his 


own wand. kK. F. BENSON, 


Church 


was still an idea in Fleet Street that nobody was interested in 
institutional religion as distinct from subjects such as immor- 
tality, creation, original sin, and marriage problems. But the 
debates showed that the man in the street insisted that he 
should have a say in what was done in Church. Another thing 
appeared also. If there was interest, there was also an almost 
ingenuous absence of real knowledge concerning the actual 
movements of thought within the Church of England. Certain 
simple, naive notions seemed to dominate many minds, 
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There were, it was supposed, Anglo-Catholics, who were bent 
on the destruction of all traditional and accustomed habits 
of worship, and there were good Protestants, who faithfully 
varried out the law. ‘There was, of course, also Mr. Sheppard. 
But he was peculiar and unique. It was plain that a large 
percentage of members of the House of Commons numbered 
few, if any, clergymen among their personal friends ; and in this, 
it is to be feared, they were truly representative of their 
constituencies. 

In view of this situation nothing could be more welcome 
than Mr. Iremonger’s book. It gives the best picture of some 
of the most living forces within the Church of England that 
has appeared for a long time. Mr. Iremonger is peculiarly 
well qualified for his task. In 1923 he became editor of the 
Guardian, and at once gave the paper a new importance, 
Throughout his four years of editorship it exercised an influence 
on the inner working of the Church of a most marked kind, 
and this was due to his combination of shrewd insight, definite 
views, and a strong sense of fair play, which welcomed every 
variety of opinion. He had two other qualifications for his 
responsible task. 

As Head of Oxford House, and later Chairman of the Life 
and Liberty Movement, he had been brought into persona! 
contact with all the people who mattered. And he wielded a 
lively pen. While he was editor he interviewed a number of 
prominent people, and he here reprints the interviews sub- 
stantially as they appeared.together with two others that are now 
published for the first time—with the Bishops of Birmingham 
and of Chelmsford. Two other bishops, Dr. Temple and Dr. 
Purse figure in the gallery. There are two Deans, Dr. Inge 
and Dr. George Bell; three laymen, Lord Hugh Cecil, Dr. 
Joseph Wells (lately head of Wadham), and Dr. Cyril Nerwood, 
the headmaster of Harrow. There are also four ordinary 
clergymen—if it would not be truer to deseribe them as 
extraordinary—Mr. Sheppard, Mr. P. T. B. Clayton, Mr 
Studdert-Kennedy, and Prebendary Carlile. None of the 
interviews is lacking in interest ; in each some real problem 
of modern life is faced. But the greatest significance attaches 
to these four names. They are each unconventional in the 
extreme and each quite different. Their achievements 
bring out a point too little regarded. They are all ordinary 
clergymen in this sense, that their work has lain not in the 
realm of Church government or ecclesiastical politics, but in 
the day to day work of evangelization and edification. Their 
business has been not the promotion of an organization, but 
the winning of the souls of men to high and noble aims, 
They are all, or have been until recently, vicars of churches ; 
and yet they cach have taken the whole world for their parish. 
They prove how uniquely capable the Church of England has 
shown itself of offering to men of unique powers an established 
position that gives them a point @appui for work of the 
most far-reaching and varied kind. Those who divide the 
Church into Catholic or Protestant would find it hard to 
know where to place any of these four. If they were to be 
asked by which term they described themselves, they would— 
if they could be induced to be interested in the question— 
probably say “ Both.” 

From each of these interviews some characteristic and 
illuminating phrase could be culled. Thus Mr. Clayton in 
describing the fascination of Toc H says: * The average young 
man is very shy of being thought good ; but he is just as shy 
of being thought selfish.” Mr. Studdert-Kennedy compresses 
much of his message into a sentence: ‘* When we talk of the 
‘anger’ or the ‘ severity’ of God, the severity is there right 
cnough ; but it is not God’s, it is the Devil's.” Mr. Sheppard's 
views on worship will come as a surprise to some who do not 
know him. “In different places and at different times I 
have tried every experiment I could think of, and I am now 
convinced that the service is a sung Eucharist at 9.15 or 10.15 
at which a very large percentage of the congregation will 
make their communion, and with no question whether they 
have already had their breakfast or not.” 

The stories that Dr. Carlile has to tell are so good that it 
would hardly be fair to quote them. But the freshness of 
this veteran and his three younger allies in the spirit make, 
it must be confessed, the modernism of Dr. Barnes something 
dull, academic, and negative. The main impression of a 
book that is profound without failing in liveliness is one of 
confidence in the vitality and variety of the Church of Eng!and. 


The Duchess of York 


The Duchess of York. By Lady Cynthia Asquith. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tus pretty book—sure of a great sale—is somewhat mis- 
described upon the title page. It is not an * intimate life 
story.’ But those who read it will enjoy it. They will feel 
they have made some very pleasant expeditions and visited 
some most romantic and interesting places, notably Glamis 
Castle, in company with a guide who knows the family, can 
tell them who is who, and point out to them a beautiful child 
playing in the distance, a little girl destined to delight the 
hearts of wounded soldiers, a débutante who charmed society 
and marries a Prince. 

Now and then for a moment the sightseer may find himself 
a little wearied by the details of the grandeurs round him, 
the vastness of the rooms, the splendour of the furniture, 
the gardens which over-enrich description. He may think 
his guide is becoming too official. She is, however, skilful, 
and soon relieves the tension by stories of the little Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, a most graceful little person who 
* lisped civilities * from her babyhood and “knew what to 
say” to everyone. 

Lady Cynthia draws her heroine in very bright colours, 
and cleverly forstalls the critic who asks for shade in the 
dazzling picture. Unrelieved praise, she admits, is unconvin- 
cing, * since the most painstaking research failed to discover 
any redeeming faults, how was this regrettable sameness of 
tone to be avoided ?”” Yet we read with amusement of the 
future Duchess of York who hid from her nurse among the 
hens in ** The Flea House,’ who demanded in the house- 
keeper's room “much more chocolate cake than I liked to 
eat when it was upstairs,” who persuaded her retainers to 
play pirates with her and left thein tied to trees in the park. 

We hear also of St. Paul's Waldenbury, which she and her 
brothers and sisters seem to have regarded as “ home” 
rather than Glamis, but naturally Glamis has most interest 
for the reader. The popular story of the haunted room whose 
occupant forbids every new heir to smile again, is not dis- 
cussed, but we see as it were by a bright artificial light many 
winding staircases and narrow passages. There is Duncan's 
room,” * King Malcolm’s Room,” * Prince Charlie’s Room,” 
and, most thrilling of all ** The Hangian’s Room.” Appar- 
ently it was not the executioner who slept here—the name 
comes of the fact that the last two persons who slept in it 
hanged themselves. 

In such surroundings the Duchess of York grew up. “ One 
glorious summer day a visitor to St. Paul’s Waldenbury asked 
what her plans were. Gazing at the smooth lawns and bright 
flower borders that swept towards the green and gold of the 
distant avenue she answered * I don’t know : it is very difficult 
to decide. You see it’s so perfect here, adding almost witit 
a sigh, ‘ but Glamis is perfect too.’ It is good to contemplate 
an upbringing among perfect alternatives, and perhaps it is 
the simplest who take the most pleasure in doing so. They 
are the first to see the valuable immunities which such sur- 
roundings confer upon men and women who have enjoyed 
them for centuries. They are proof, for instance, against many 
forms of mental vertigo and intoxication. Pride does not 
make them contemptuous, nor ambition callous. Having 
always had free speech the stimulant of words does not go 
easily to their heads. They stand steady in success and can 
take a deep draught of flattery without reeling. 


The Great Duke 


The Sword of State. By Susan Buchan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue first and last chapters of Mrs. Buchan’s book about 
Wellington after Waterloo are perhaps the best. They are, 
however, so excellent, so delightfully written, so packed with 
interest and entertainment, that to single them out for 
special admiration is no disparagement of the bulk of the 
volume. 

The picture of Paris after Napoleon had been shipped 
off to St. Helena is full of spirit and has a Gallic glow. The 
* Allies had turned their minds to the many unknown quan- 
tities of their task ~ and had realized that they had to reckon 
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with the Bourbons, with Talleyrand, with Fouché, and the 
French people, as wellas with the Army. The streets swarmed 
with processions. ‘* Kings, Emperors, and their suites, came 
and went, reviewing troops and conferring decorations and 
honours.” The theatres were full to overflowing; Talma, 
and Mademoiselle Mars were at the height of their glory. 
“ Allied soldiers in every kind of uniform sat amongst the 
French, whose feelings sometimes vented themselves in hisses, 
directed at their conquerors, sometimes in legitimate applause 
for the merits of the actors.’ Nothing gave greater pleasure 
upon the stage than the representation of weeping French 
maidens, consoled by English Paris had to all 
appearance “‘the odd inconsequence of a dream.” Mean- 
while the Prussians were dissatisfied. ‘They wanted more 
evidence of humiliation. Bliicher ordered the blowing up of 
the Pont-de-Jena and the Austerlitz Column. To Talley- 
rand’s remonstrance he replied, “if he will station himself 
upon the bridge I shall have greater pleasure in blowing it 
up.” 

Paris set its teeth and waited for the shock. Those who 
dared to look, saw nothing but a British sentry patrolling the 
bridge, by orders of the British Commander-in-Chief. For a 
few days Wellington was the most popular man in Paris. 
This phase of feeling was soon over. The French appealed 
to him to let them retain the treasures of which Napoleon had 
despoiled Europe, to enrich the Louvre. He refused to listen. 
“The man is a parvenu,” sighed the disappointed Duc de 
Berri, and Wellington ceased to be the fashion. 

Mrs. Buchan inclines to agree with the more moderate 
critics of the first half of the last century and regards her hero 
as a considerable, even perhaps a great, statesman. Ile him- 
self once said that every man to be really great, must “* know 
when to give in and dare to do it.” Judged by this standard 
his almost retrograde instinct, where Reform was concerned, 
may be counted to him for virtue, but this is not an age in 
which such virtue makes a direct appeal. It is told of him that 
when on one occasion the mob cheered him, he pointed to 
the iron shutters which he had put up on Apsley House 
during the Reform crisis, and it is in this grim attitude that 
the reader, in spite of Mrs. Buchan’s well thought-out brief, 
is likely to see him. ‘“‘ We must continue in tranquil and 
silent contempt to defend our rights, and when the day comes 
we shall as usual save our country,” he wrote. 
good in democracy. All the same his opportunism modified 
his diehardism very materially. 

As to Wellington’s private life, it may, as Mrs. Buchan 
explains, be said that he had “ no more privacy than a gold- 
fish.” His marriage failure. The poor 
Duchess, with her fibs and her follies, was no match for him. 
He terrified her from the first. ‘* Don’t tell the Duke,’ she 
constantly reiterated, and this was always her advice to her 
spoilt sons, whose slave she made herself. ‘* She even carried 
their bats and fishing rods for them and earned their pity 
rather than their gratitude.’ The sad thing was that she 
always loved her husband, weeping patiently over his love 
letters, through all the clatter of seandalous tongues. Sir 
Robert Peel, in writing to his wife from Strathfieldsaye, relates 
that the Duchess, after confiding in him her anxieties about 
her husband’s health, burst into tears saying ‘Iam so short 
sighted, that I cannot remark his features. I can only judge 
of his colour, and when I look at that precious face it seems 


soldiers. 


Ile saw no 


was a notorious 


to be very pale.” 

As to the Mrs. Arbuthnot scandal, Mrs. Buchan sets the 
evidence before the reader, and leaves the verdict open. Not 
s0 Lady Peel. When Sir Robert wrote of the large company 
among whom he was staying at Sudbourne, and alluded to the 
obvious intimacy of Wellington and Lady Arbuthnot, * Lady 
Peel only replied that she could not understand how such a 
small house could hold so many people within its adulterous 
walls.’ As to the other names about which scandal has been 
rife, Harriett Wilson and * Miss J.”-—one a lady of easy, 
and the other of most uneasy, virtue—they do not seem to 
have stood for much in the Duke’s life. 

“Miss J.’s” letters, interlarded with texts, are chiefly con- 
cerned with the salvation of the great man’s soul, and why 
he troubled to answer them, 390 times, must remain for ever ¢ 
puzzle. Mrs. Buchan thinks that he valued * Miss J.’s” 
prayers, but he could have had them at a less price! Well- 
ington was accustomed to say of himself that ** no woman had 


ever loved him.” A rather ungrateful thing to say under the 
circumstances—or did he perhaps mean that he had never 
loved any woman ? Anyhow, the reflection did not make him 
sad. He admitted after he was seventy that he had never 
known an idle or listless moment in his whole life. 


> 


“Pour Encourager les Autres’ 


(Philip Allan. 
With great skill—and we 
the author has displayed 


Admiral Byng. By Brian Tunstall. 16s.) 
Tuts is a model historical study. 
have no doubt with great labour 
for our observation the singic historical incident of the loss 
of Minorca and the trial, sentence, and execution of the 
unhappy Admiral. Yet he has very carefully preserved the 
continuity of this incident with its background, with the 
political situation of the moment, with the Whig system which 
ruled England in the 1750's, and with the rest of contemporary 
history, by which alone it is explicable. 

The whole incident is such an extraordinary one and 
involved such great personalities, such as those of the elder 
Pitt, of Voltaire, of Anson, that it has always remained 
We all know of Byng, but we most of us know next 
vague idea that his 


famous. 
to nothing about him. We have a 
execution was a brutal and barbarous act, but we have liltle 
idea of the victim's degree of culpability, if any. The publishers 
eall Mr. Tunstall’s book a vindication, but it is scarcely that. 
Mr. Tunstall, indeed, shows us the horror of the shooting of 
Byng—done, as it was, almost entirely from the 
political motives by discredited ministers and ex-ministers 
out to find a scapegoat for their own incapacity. But he has 
not attempted to whitewash Byng : he is too good a historian. 

To a large extent he allows the facts to speak for themselves. 
The case Byng, though inadequate for a death 
sentence, was strong enough for a sentence of cashicring. Byng 
was a regular peace-time officer. He was one of those men 
whose fate it is to grow old in one of the fighting Services 
during a period of comparative quiescence and to face a great 
war and a great command late in life without ever having had 
those tests of experience which alone can make such responsi- 
bility tolerable. Poor Byng had to command a great Fleet on 
a mission of first-class importance, and was quite inadequate 
to his task. Yet he was far from showing a lack of personal 
courage. The Court acquitted him of that. Nor, as Mr. 
Tunstall shows, can his dispositions of battle when he met the 
French Fleet off Minorca be regarded as criminally incom- 
petent, even though they were clumsy and led to defeat. 
Where Byng failed so lamentably was in his action in sailing 
away to Gibraltar after the battle (in which, after all, he had 
not lost a single ship) and leaving the fortress of Minorca, 
which he had been sent to relieve, to its fate. This was a bad 
strategical error and, as Mr. Tunstall shows, was Byng’s real 
crime. Byng had been thoroughly beaten the day before, 
and the motive behind his action was a desire to get away, 
for it was obvious that he could still have raised the siege of 
Minorca by interrupting the French communications with 
Toulon. Thus he could almost certainly have relieved the 
island. 

When Minorca had fallen the wrath of England was skil- 
fully turned by the frightened Ministers on to the head of 
Byng ; but it did not avail them, and they had to resign and 
allow Pitt to come into oflice. Byng’s actual trial therefore 
took place under a new Ministry which was not acutely 
interested in his condemnation. But this, as Mr. Tunstall 
shows, meant less than it seems, for, though Neweastle and 
Hardwicke, the old Ministers, were out, * the Whig system ”’ 
was still to all intents and purposes in power, controlling the 
Courts, Parliament, and the King himself :— 

] 


basest 


against 


“* No more far-reaching example exists of the extent and diversity 
of Whig patronage than this tale of the gates of mercy being shut 
against Byng. Even the City merchants, with their great inde- 
pendent power, at last became convineed that financial stability 


could only exist under a Pelham and Yorke regime, and obediently 
found in Byng the sole * author’ of disaster, while the King was 
forced to play the part of an unscrupulous bully. His grandson, 
George III, broke the power of the Whigs and seized their patronage, 
but his use of it added little to our public credit, and the Whigs, 
chastened by secessions and distant wanderings, became the political 
ancestors of the advocates of Parliamentary reform.” 





But, before this happened, Byng had been condemned by 
what appears to have been a quite honest, though rather 
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timid, Court of naval officers by a series of extraordinary 
misfortunes and stupidities. The Court, judging quite rightly 
by the evidence, came to the conclusion that he deserved 
punishment for his desertion of Minorca, but that there was 
not evidence of personal cowardice or anything which deserved 
capital punishment. Therefore, they wished to dismiss him 
the Service, but to spare his life. They found, however, that, 
according to the Articles of War, they had no alternative but 
to let him off altogether or to condemn him to death. They 
decided to condemn him to death, but to append to their 
sentence a strong recommendation for mercy, feeling confident 
that both the Admiralty and the King would pardon him and 
that their sentence would be purely a formality. To their 
horror, however, they found that popular prejudice and 
political expediency had both condemned the man already 
and that none were brave enough or strong enough to pardon 
him. So the tragedy, which at the beginning was one of 
muddle and incompetence, grew to a horror. 

At the last, Byng showed the greatest gallantry :— 

** * My friends,” he said, ‘ here is all vour health, and God bless you all. 
I am pleased to find | have some friends still, notwithstanding my 
misfortunes.” He then drank to them, and continued, * I am to 
die to-morrow, and as my country requires my blood, I am ready 
to resign it, though I do not as yet know what my crime is. IL 
think my judges, in justice to posterity, to oflicers who come after 
us, should have explained my crime a little more, and pointed out 
the way to avoid falling into the same errors as I did. As the 
sentence and resolutions stand now, I am persuaded no admiral 
will be wiser hereafter by them, or know better how to conduct 
himself on the like occasion.’ ”’ 

The book has on its dust cover a terrible contemporary 
print of the execution on the quarterdeck of the * Monarque,’ 
showing the platoon of marines with their bayonets almost 
touching Byng’s chest. The news was received with delight 
by the populace; but it made, as may be imagined, an 
appalling impression on the Service. Temple West, who had 
been Byng’s subordinate in the battle, but who by the caprice 
of fortune had been raised to a hero in contrast to his Admiral, 
threw up his command when he heard the news. But, as Mr. 
Tunstall suggests, the impression probably lasted a shorter 
time than one might suppose. Two years later came the anno 
mirabilis of English history, the year of victories which 
obliterated this and many other discreditable episodes which 
had come before. 

This book will be of very great interest to all students of 
the eighteenth century. Again, no more ideal reading could 
be found for a clever boy who wanted a picture of that period 
drawn round one incident. But not scholars and students 
alone will profit by Mr. Tunstall’s skill: the book should make 
a wise appeal to all who like to read of stirring scenes, 


Harry Lauder “ Off” 


Roamin’ in the Gloamin’. By Sir Harry Lauder. (Hutchinson, 
illustrated. 21s.) 

De la réclame, encore de la réclame, et toujours de la réclame ! 

And why not ? Sir Harry Lauder has always made thousands 

of people laugh and none blush. If now he chooses to write a 

book about it all, one may reflect that myriads of books have 

been issued with infinitely less justification. 

Sir Harry’s justification, if any were needed, is that he is in 
his own mode a great artist, with a life-history of hard struggle 
behind him which he describes well and movingly, and that 
he possesses in addition the gift of a simple vein of self- 
depreciatory humour which never fails of success. Even 
of his reputed stinginess (which is probably only the Scottish 
quality of thrift that makes Scottish generosity possible) he 
can make artful use. Stories of that side of his character * I 
began to invent myself and encouraged other people to invent 
them” as “a battery of the very finest free advertisements 
any stage personality could have wished for! ... If I am 
ever stumped for a story or a subject in this book, I can always 
turn on the money-making tap. It will never fail me.” 

But in the book, as on the boards, stories in all sorts of other 
veins fairly bubble out of him, and most of them are amusing. 
It is often said that Harry Lauder has no vogue in Scotland, 
but such was not the opinion of a Perthshire gamekeeper 
who observed of one of the comedian’s entertainments, 
* There’s been nothing like it in the country since Queen 
Victoria’s funeral.” 

The first part of the book contains an account of Sir Uarry’s 


struggle against poverty, how the author worked as a golf. 
vaddie (** twopence a round and an extra penny if no balls 
were lost *) ; as a half-timer in a flaxmill for a weekly wage of 
2s. I1d., being savagely flogged by an old Scottish dominie 
between whiles; and finally, before singing claimed him 
professionally, how he rose to almost affluence as a Lanarkshire 
collier. His father’s sudden death had left a young mother 
with seven children, Harry, the eldest of them, a lad of twelve 
years of age, and his responsibilities were great. Ile met 
them fully. 


The Moderns in Argument 


Dialogues and Monologues. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) 
IN this half-teasing and altogether engaging volume Mr, 
Humbert Wolfe hovers brilliantly over the aesthetic quarrels 
of the day. He is himself a Romantic, though needlessly 
apologetic about it: he is a musician of string and _ reed, 
though he has friends among the saxophone players. So, 
while his manner is charming his indecision is sometimes 
exasperating, for he is loth to hurt the feelings of any con- 
temporary. One remembers certain dialogues on aesthictic 
matters that stirred the derided ‘nineties ; in these the argu- 
ment was more satisfying because it was more defiantly held. 
* Tle must drench himself in its turbid waters: and, if he 
drowns, at least he will have heard the dark seahorns of the 
That is a sentence of Mr. Wolfe’s ; the cadence was 


. 


abyss.” 
heard in * Intentions.” 

The feet of the young men to-day are wearing out the 
Aubusson carpet of Mr. George Moore ; and, when Mr. Wolfe 
takes a literary pose, it resembles that of the author rehabili- 
tated and canonized by a journey to Palestine. He is 
generous and responsive, however. so we find him in many 
moods. Probably he is most delightful when he is being 
boyishly frivolous to his friend Bypass. The charm of the 
book lies in the décor of the dialogues, in the swift incidental 
appreciations, and in some admirable pieces of rhetoric, for 
Mr. Wolfe is a rhetorician as well as a poet. He reasons too 
much by analogy ; although the analogies suggest enchant. 
ing images. The themes he treats, such as the difference 
between verse and prose, between form and = shapelessness, 
between the French and English genius, are hardly likely 
to put forth new buds of metaphysic. Disputants on these 
matters fight all day, and rise again to their eternal contest 
like the warriors in Valhalla. 

Mr. Wolfe's first scene introduces us to George Moore and 
some discussion of the modern novel. Mr. Wolfe says some- 
where else that he is “almost blinded with admiration of 
*The Brook Kerith.” Some of us, who take an undying 
pleasure in * Ave atque Vale,” for instance, as a new form of 
art, find the sidling mock-innocent graces of ~ The Brook 
Kerith ” diflicult to endure. From Mr. Moore we pass to a 
terrace overlooked by Mont Blane, where Mr. Wolfe and two 
friends engage in a vain discussion concerning the difference 
between prose and poetry. Mr. Wolfe elegantly maintains the 
traditional side and some true things get said. ‘“ There 
is no form of artistic blackmail more insidious than that 
which makes us afraid of denouncing follies for fear of being 
adjudged as blind to new talent.” Very true! Also there is 
a sound comment on Hardy's metre, and a notable passage 
on Mr. Kipling. But did the rhetorician in Mr, Wolfe write 
the whole dialogue for the sake of ending on the phrase ** the 
invidious dark ~~ ? Well, why not ? 

* English Bards and French Reviewers ” are discussed in a 
room in Geneva where the windows look over peaked roofs 
to the lake and Jura. The talk is lively here, but the com- 
parisons are unfair, and one, on Mr. Wolfe's part, is very 
sophistical. Should a conversation on French poetry omit 
the names of Villon, Verlaine. and Baudelaire ? 

In an essay on the dilliculties of the modern poet, our critic 
suggests that the essentials of poetry are * loneliness, distance, 
and singing.” A paper on * The Public Servant in Fiction” 
contains a very temperate estimate of Trollope. Then on the 
heights of Hampstead, under a sky like a heavenly Araby, 
Mr. Wolfe asks his friend Bypass to lecture him on ‘ Mod- 
ernism in Verse.” Those who are not yet familiar with the 
modernist arguments, who may indeed be scandalously 
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unaware of the names of those who are restoring ** the primitive 
astonishment to words” should not fail to listen to the 
eloquent Bypass. The theory of literary Nihilism, with some 
striking examples, is expcesed with calm competence ; and 
Mr. Wolfe in reply rises from courteous badinage to some- 
thing like sacred fury. 
contradict both sides: but with its allusions, quotations, 
graces, and glimpses of 


The reader frequently wishes to 


vlancing judgments, its airs and 
solemn beauty, the beok is a constant challenge to the 
intelligence, and an incitement to the love and defence of 


vreat verse. 


The New View of Mendelism 


Modern Biology. By J.T.Cunningham. (Keyan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


DaRWINISM—evolution principally by natural selection 
rather badly shattered 
that the various species had 
striving of the animals to acquire this, that. or tother charac- 
terthe long neck of the giraffe, 
the clephant. ete. 
But in the modified 

survived as a complement to the theory of natural selection. 
The five toes of the 


modern horse, because in generation after generation only the 


Lamarck’s mystie biological belief 
evolved through the inner 


the amazing proboscis of 


* use-and-disuse ~~ form Lamarckisin 


pre-horse turned into the hoof of the 
eentre tee was used: the giraffe aequired its long neck by 
constantly 
the highest and juiciest 


stretching. through countless cvenerations, after 
This theory of the “ in- 
knocked flat by 
and now Mr. Cunningham is trving to reconcile 


leaves. 


heritance of acquired characters ~ was 
Mendeclism : 
the two. 
Now. Mendelism is not just an affair of dominant and 
recessive Characters, nor of the breeding ratios of hybrids 
Its great lesson is factorial inheritance. In other words, we 


do not hand on to our childs 


n fully developed characters 

or babies would be conceived and born with teeth, beards. 
breasts. and all the other characters of the adult. 
perent transmits to the child a group of birth-factors, or 
factors which will direct its development in the same 


Kach 


Lenues, 
way us they directed the development of the parents. 

‘The second lesson of Mendeclism was the “ segregation of 
the genes.” which can best be explained by analogy. The 
average man vaguely looks upon the father and mother of a 
child as like jugs of white milk and black coffee. The two 
blend to form a brown fluid. the child. This is the incorrect 
The Mendelian concept pictures each parent as a 
To make a child a random handful! of 
In the development of the 
offspring itself those sweets may apparently blend —the child 
of a white and a negro is brown. But within the sex-cells 
When the hand plunges again into 
the jar it may pick out 
more or less of the father’s than of the mother’s sweets. 


concept. 
jar of mixed swecis. 
sweets is taken out of each jar. 


they remain separate. 
when the child. in its turn, breeds 


Thus the child of two mulattos may be (and, in fact. often 
is) pure white or pure black, because it has received through 
its coffee-coloured parents only the factors of its two white 
or two black grandparents. 

Acquired characters are not inherited because no characters 
are. Only character-faciors are transmitted. Mr. Cunning- 
ham does not seem quite to have grasped this essential point, 
and he gets hopelessly confused in his effort to distinguish 
between characters which are and which are not acquired. 
In truth. there can be no such distinction : a blacksmith’s 
biceps are no more acquired than a_ tailors, only more 
developed ; and it is diflicult to see how the activities of the 
arms can influence the genes in their inviolate seclusion within 
the sex-cells. (All microscopic work upon those cells and upon 
the reproduction processes confirms and amplifies the Mende- 
lian theory, which was originally based upon breeding experi- 
ments.) The merit of Mr. Cunningham’s position (in contrast 
with some old Lamarckians) is that he does not fly in the face 
of known facts, and that the theory he puts forward is at least 
a priort possible. Any stimulus applied to any part of the 
body, he says, causes it to give off substances into the blood. 
These substances, which are in some way connected with the 
hormones, are thus carried to the sex-cells, and there stimulate 
the particular genes which will direct the development of thx 
corresponding part in the child vet-to-be. It is all, of course, 
pure theory, without a shred of evidence to confirm or gainsay 


it : and the issue becomes one of fact 
inherited ? 

Here Mr. Cunningham lapses into the old error of putting 
forward the evolution of the horse and of various other animals 
Lamarckian position, 


are acquired characters 


(as judged by fossils) to support the 
This is begging the question, for the facts of evolution are not 
in dispute. The question is how the Hipparion yvradually 
lost its three toes and evolved into the medern horse. Did it 
do so by the inheritance of use and disuse, by mutation. or by 
hybridization and inbreeding ? Natural selection, of course, 
must have played a part. but beyond that the preblem is 
unsettled : and the Lamarckian error is that of assuming that 
any explanation, even an unsatisfactory one. is better than 
none. It is the most fascinating and important problem 
in all biology. and numberless attempts have been made to 
induce the inheritance of acquirement. They have all failed, 
Tornier's work was crudely unscientific, and he never applied 
the crucial test of breeding from treated specimens. IKam- 
merer appeared to be achieving startling results. until a 
* faked ~ 

It is particularly to Mr. Cunningham's credit that he was 
severely critical of the work of both these men, though it 
But he makes a mistake 


in this book in discussing Kammerer’s work so seriously. 


specimen was discovered and he shot himself. 


appeared to support his own theories. 
since 


c 


the whole body of it is suspect. Cunningham’s own experi- 


ment upon flat fish is famous and most interesting : 
he did not breed from his treated specimens, it leaves the 
Professor William McDougal! 


has been training rats for any generations to discover whether 


but. since 
problem precisely where it was. 


the training or the development of their natural aptitudes are 
inherited. Ife appears thus far to have achieved some slight 
but definite results. But. unfortunately, his experiments are not 
water-tight.” and are open to more than one interpretation. 
Thus the 


or dubious and with the biological probability 


problem stands, with all the evidence negative 
against the 
inheritance of acquirement. 1 should add that it has no 
practical bearing upon our eugeniec problems, to which Mr. 
refers. If acquirements are 
McDougall’s very 


slight results (for the moment assuming them to be impeccable 


Cunningham rather sketchils 
inherited at ail, it is a very slow process. 


evidence) have only been achieved at the end of seventeen 
generations — roughly five hundred vears, measured by human 
venerations. 

It is diflicult in a review to do justice to a book of this sort, 
which rambles into many subjects, and Mr. Cunningham's 
oceasional confusion of thought does not make it easier. He 
has evidently not fully grasped the inwardness of heterogony, 
nor of the mutation and selection theories. and he sometimes 
misapprehends the work of others, notably of Weldon, Crew, 


and Goodrich. KLvON Moore, 


Happy Old Age 


Why Not Grow Young? By Robert W. Benn. 6s.) 


Tue author dedicates his volume to the middle-aged man, 
but IT am not quite sure whether this entertaining book is 
coins to be a comfort to us middle-aged men or whether it 


is going to convert us all into hypochondriacs. One cannot 


believe that the average Englishman of fifty. or even of 
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fifty-five, has given as much thought to his physical condition 
or suffered from so many ailments as Mr. Service appears to 
consider inevitable in the man “ whose hair is receding, 
whose waist advancing, but who loves life, and would fain 
call: Half Time.” 

My remembrance of Mr. Service, a year or two before the 
War, is of a slim youth, of serious and romantic mien, who 
found Paris very alluring, full of promise and containing 
material fit for treatment by a young author who had tasted 
to the full the robust flavours of the wilds and open spaces 
and was eager for the delicacies of a more selective life. 

The War must have done strange things to the author. It 
was an experience that rejuvenated many of us. Mr. Service 
must at one time have been near a nervous breakdown. He 
has come through happily, however, and now rejoices as a 
giant to run his course. He tells us he is fifty-five to-day. 
So I find I am his senior: as such I resent and reject his 
solemn warnings. 

Ile tells us that at fifty a man becomes aware of his internal 
organs and that he begins to pay attention to his lungs, liver 
and heart and to observe what these tell him. None of these 
organs has yet delivered any message to me nor rebelled at 
my treatment of them. I have no intention of giving up 
squash racquets, tennis, or my morning cold tub, as Mr. 
Service recommends, nor do I propose to deny myself a swim 
at any hour of the day or night. 

I must confess, however, that the portraits of the author, 
one showing him weighing 12 stone 6 Ibs., and the other 
9 stone 9 Ibs., are impressive recommendation of his régime, 
and I admit that his * Athanasius contra mundum ”’ pose in 
the frontispiece bears testimony to his present magnificent 
physical condition. 

Although I am bound to insist that this new and unusual 
health book is for the weakling rather than for the average 
man of affairs who has kept up his games, and his courage, 
yet I would seriously recommend its perusal by all those 
over fifty, even if they are content with their condition. It 
is full of humour, and contains good advice in spite of its 
over-emphasis on counsels of caution. N. Tuwaltes. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER'S 


DAY 


Martin Armstrong’s new novel 
7/6 net 


“A brilliant tour de force and a penetra- 
ting study of the human heart.”—Gerald 
Bullett. 


“A penetrating psychological study with 
the breathless quality of an adventure 
story.”—-Amabel Williams-Ellis. 


“Most gracious, most authentic, most 
moving.”—Ralph Straus. 





“ Armstrong writes with a delicate preci- 
sion that is enchanting.’—J. B. Priestley. 


“Humour and broad rich vitality that 
remind me of Dickens.”—H. C. Harwood. 


“A book about which women will argue 
fiercely.’—Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
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Some League Books 


SomE very useful books on the League of Nations must have 
this immediate brief mention. Later, we hope to give Mr, 
David Hunter Miller’s Drafting of the Covenant (Putnam’s, 
2 vols., 15 dollars) the full review to which it is entitled. As 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler says in his preface, since the 
making of the Constitution of the United States there hag 
been no undertaking of equal importance until the drafting 
of the League in 1919. 

Sir Geoffrey Butler's Handbook to the League of Nations 
(Longmans Green. 10s. Gd.) is a reissue, with additions, 
and is a work no student of international affairs may neglect. 
An interesting account of the League, as seen by a Dominion 
observer, is Professor Alexander's From Paris to Locarno and 
After (Dent, 5s.). The appendices contain the Covenant, 
the Protocol, etc., and there is a sensible chapter in which 
the danger of expecting too much from the League in too 
short a time is emphasized. 

That the peace of the world rests with its youth is one of 
those truisms which can often be repeated, for it is as frequently 
forgotten. Messrs. Robert Jones and S. S. Sherman have 
compiled The League of Nations Schoolbook (Macmillan, 
Is. 3d.), of which we may say, without exaggeration, that it 
is an invaluable and indispensable book for children who are to 
be educated in the modern attitude towards war. ‘There is 
no mawkish * every country but my own” attitude here. 
(* Patriotism can be very splendid, and that is why its name 
is sometimes stolen to be worn as cloak on the shoulder 
of one of those ugly sisters, Suspicion, Greed, Hate and 
Fear”), but the authors keep true and sure to their purpose 
of advocating a sane internationalism, based on self-respect 
and sympathy. 


Fiction 
Gods and Men 


St. Christopher’s Day. By 
7s. 6d.) 

In the Beginning. 
7s. 6d.) 

Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne. 

The History of Egg Pandervil. 


mann, 7s. 6d.) 


Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz. 


By Norman Douglas. (Chatto and Windus, 


(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
sy Gerald Bullett. (Heino 


Mr. Armstronc’s new novel achieves its cloudy-briglit 
solidity by vibration and reminiscence. As in Virginia 
Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway the climax of the day that gives the 
story its frame of emotional unity is a party ; but here it is 
a nightmare of a dinner party which by its very intensity of 
dullness springs the moment of release for Christopher, sick 
of a life without sense or beauty. For seven years Christopher 
has subdued his generous heart, glowing imagination, and fine 
sensibility to his wife the morbid Rosamund, an egotistical 
creature so obsessed by the idea that a former lover has 
wrecked her life that she opposes to all his tenderness a tor- 
tured and torturing hostility. Yet for her sake he has 
accepted a business career and a social scheme alien alike to 
his desires and his aptitudes. On his fortieth birthday he 
wakes at the cruel hour before daybreak which so implacably 
accuses the spirit of all its losses, refusals, futilities ; and, 
remembering with despair the coloured luminous world in 
which he once moved delightedly, the elusive ecstasy once he 
sought, he is compelled to make some imploring gesture before 
the years of loveless custom entirely annul his being. Rosa- 
mund, held in the sullen coils of her perversity of wrath, twice 
repels his inarticulate prayer; and Christopher vanishes 
silently, after the vacuous dinner party, to cross the dream- 
ferry of his patron saint into a world of freedom and reality. 
The greater part of the book consists of Christopher's retro- 
spective reverie as he drifts about London between Rosamund’s 
first and last repulsions. All this analysis is searching and 
sincere ; the imagery by which the nuances of sensation and 
desire are captured is singularly just and penetrating. The 
description of the sick shamed processes of quarrel between 
intimate people—all the shrewd account of the psychology 
of anger—is quite masterly, though Rosamund, as a lady 
of some culture, seems unsubtle in her abuse. The book 
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conveys a peculiar aesthetic pleasure in its evocation of places. 
Quiet corners of London, dark rivers among meadowsweet, 
Hampton Court apricot and rose in October, towers of San 
Gimignano, a dream of Persia, are all rendered to us, sweetly 
recognizable and more endeared, in the mirror of Christopher's 
meditation. The book is learned in human nature, experi- 
enced in the beauty of the world, and written in a pure, 
grave English, not unacquainted with winged and_ piercing 
movements. 

One imagines Mr. Norman Douglas, however, dismissing 
with a smile the scruples of Christopher. For the small group 
of those who can become mentally excited and even 
ecstatic over a rare brand of irony, a new sardonic romance 
by that author is an occasion for unmitigated delight. His 
style. limpid and iridescent, with its innocent airs and wicked 
refrains, is the nearest approach in our language to the manner 
of Anatole France. There is a real Latinity in his mood, with 
some unique imaginative element, some selenium or other of 
the intellectual atmosphere discovered as yet only in the mind 
of Norman Douglas. In the Beginning is a fantasy that has 
nothing to do with ethical preoccupations, for it is concerned 
with gods, demi-gods, and satyrs, and only with inconsiderable 
mortality as matter for their caprices. The fortunes of Linus, 
love-child of the clattering earth-god, afford the main theme 
to this mocking fugue of divine intentions and oblivions. 
The boy begins lying lovely in a bed of mint by a sullen river, 
and ends a mighty but crazing king on a great pyre thought- 
fully prepared by his consort Symira, who distinctly resembles 
Semiramis. The gods are pre-Olympian creatures of mar- 
vellous mutability and mirth: the Satyrs, who can give the 
arts with the vine, are the keepers of wisdom: a dark exulta- 
tion stirs with Aroudi the * Haunter of Outskirts,” friend of 
those who dwell in lonely places. But I leave those who have 
the taste for this author to discover slowly the fragrances and 
flavours of his kylix of aromatic irony. If your palate is not 
responsive, nothing will argue it into appreciation. 

A masterpiece of derision, of irony, is a rapture for the 
head. Humour is a contagion of the heart that invades 
the acquiescing brain. If you need an antidote to Norman 
Douglas’ potion, here is Donn Byrne's last novel like a cup 
of clear metheglin. It would be hard to find a more lovable 
book than Destiny Bay. Not so perfect in construction as 
the haunting Blind Raftery, nor so profound and far-imagined 
as Brother Saul, the new volume is a radiant successor to 
Hangman House. It is more unequal, for it consists of several 
stories strung together, the lives of the group that inhabits 
Destiny Bay: but it is richer and more various. The sea- 
enchanted place itself, the old house with its bees and its 
yews and peacocks, lying under the hills beside the changing 
Atlantic, for ever part of such miracles as full moon and 
full tide. receives the reader as soothingly as a guest. Uncle 
Valentine, magnificent and absurd, is an unforgettable 
figure : and all the other gallant, witty, and violent people 
around him can both dream and do. Horses, beautiful 
horses, flash in epic races. Under the spell of James Cara- 
bine’s tongue you stand breathless by the ringside. The 
gipsy patteran runs out to the terraces of China! The 
Spanish grace that goes so wildly well with the West lifts 
the proud head of Ann Dolly. In the wild sweet weather 
people have leave to be mysterious, merry, and mad; and 
in love these horsemen are more chivalrous than Provencal 
troubadours. At times you might call the book over-sweet : 
but a sudden jest reproves you. It is sweet as an amber 
comb of heather honey ; and has much of tite wisdom of the 
bees that make it. And the words of all the speakers have 
authentic Irish magic. 

Mr. Bullett’s interesting talent often leaves one rather 
provoked ; part mystic, part realist, he so often just misses 
his mark. In The History of Egg Pandervil he weaves a more 
consistent if a more sober history than usual. Egg (or 


Egbert), the son of a nervous wreck of a gentleman farmer, 
lives through an inarticulate youth, achieves a brief rapture 
with a lovely girl in a moonlit orchard, and is despatched 
to work with a grocer, whose business and shrewish daughter 
he almost accidentally inherits. After that, “the fallen 
grocer groces ~ for weary years, his wife a hysteric like her 
mother, his offspring unlovable. His speech and mind 
degenerate ; but a wistful kindness keeps him sweet; and 
he cannot forget that once he was Endymion in an orchard, 


In the end we leave him gently regaining a little hope and 
beauty from his last unexpected baby, who is really like 4 
Pandervil. He should have behaved like Mr. Armstrong's 
Christopher; but he had never learned to think. The 
cockney part of the book is forced sometimes ; but Egg js 
a sympathetic character, and the reader's curiosity concerning 
him is well sustained. RacHuEL ANNAND TayLor, 


JOSHUA'S VISION. By William J. Locke. (Bodley Ilead, 
7s. 6d.)\—Mr. Locke is characteristically colourful in this 
story of a self-made boot manufacturer of Puritanical ancestry 
and scrupulous honesty. During the War, Joshua Fendick 
grows rich against his own will, and finds entrance into socia| 
circles wholly new to him. In especial he comes under the 
influence of Robina Dale, a sculptor, who is supporting a 
worthless husband abroad. Robina “ mothers ~ Joshua and 
induces him to try his own hand with the chisel. Thus he 
meets Susan Keene, a beautiful young * model.” with whom 
he falls desperately in love. Susan has a tragic history, and 
Robina and Joshua, out of pity and affection, * adopt” her, 
Ultimately, she promises to become a great singer, and 
Joshua, after a stern battle with himself, renounces his own 
desire for her. Joshua's other adventures in a world alien to 
him, and his final escape from it, are described in a swift 
narrative that is often far fetched, but is at any rate ten-ely 
virile. 

THE JUDAS TREE. By Almey St. John Adcock. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Adcock, in her series of 
Buckinghamshire novels, may be modelling herself a little too 
closely, both in matter and manner, upon Thomas Hardy. 
Yet she has fine and individual gifts, and here again, in this 
story centring around a village girl who is at once the victim 
of circumstance and a slave to her own vanity, the peasant 
characters are drawn with vigour and truth. Strong realism 
is well tempered by restraint and livened with humour, while 
the scenic background is sketched in with delicate charm. 


THE PROMISED LAND. By Sir Gilbert Parker. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.)—Sir Gilbert Parker has retold, in fictional form, the 
Old Testament story of David. He has obviously studied 
thoroughly both the period and the scene of David's exploits, 
and it goes without saving that he has produced a vivid and 
interesting narrative. But has he added anything really 
vital to a tale that is matchless in its original form ? It would 
have been better if he had confined himself to commentary, 
of which he incidentally gives us a good deal. The attempt tu 
rewrite the actual sfory is an attempt to refine pure gold. 

THE LOVE NEST. By Ring Lardner. (Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d.)—The late Ring Lardner won great popularity in the 
United States, where he would seem to rank almost with 
O. Henry. English readers may not find the liberties which he 
takes with the * Anglo-American language” quite so * deli- 
cious” as the publishers represent them. But these short 
stories have a compressed vigour of humour and characteriz- 
ation that cannot be denied. They are full of cynical pene- 
tration into human foibles and vanities. 

THE BROKEN CUP. By E. O. Browne. (Iodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— This is a romance, charming rather than 
thrilling, of England under the Norman Conquest. The central 
figure is Edgar, heir of the old English Kings, whose far-seeing 
and self-effacing love for his own country is contrasted, in a 
series of forceful scenes and incidents, with popular patriotism 
and contemporary chivalry. It is a competent study, em- 
broidered with an imaginary love affair, but well founded on 
fact, and pervaded by fine spiritual insight and idealism. 


General Knowledge Questions 
Questions on the Old Testament 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. Michael Mills, Rock, 
Durlston, Swanage. for the following : 


1. The drill instructor's caution to over-zealous recruits: (1 
What is it * (+b) Where found 7 ; 

2. Who was “the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ” ? 

3. Three strange lethal weapons. 

4. Who dwelt in the wilderness and became an archer ? 

5. Who had a son, a grindson, three great-grandsons, a father. 
a grandfather, a great grandfather, a great-great-, 2 great-great 
great-, a great-great-great-great-grandfather, all alive at the same 
time ? 

6. Who sang, “* The Lord is a man of war” ? 

7. Where is apothecary mentioned ? 

8. Who lived as many years as there are days in the year ? 

9. Who stole the hearts of the men of Israel ? 

10. Who was called a © lion’s whelp ” ? 

11. What were Beauty and Bands ? 

12. Where is foretold that ‘‘they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks ?”’ 

13. Who had twenty-four fingers and toes ? 

Answers will be found on page 348. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 332.) 

Mr. W. W. Greg's Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare 
(Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d.) is a lucid and judicious lecture 
upon a fascinating subject. Mr. Greg place 
Shakespearean emendation upon a firmer and more scholarly 
basis by a thorough consideration of the varied textual 
histories of the plays : and vet he would not have it forgotten 
“that emendation is in its essence devoid of principle. At 
its finest it is an inspiration, a stirring of the spirit, which 
obeys no laws and cannot be produced to order.” The lecture, 
while of major value to the student and scholar, is by no means 


wishes to 


too abstruse for the layman. 
* * * * 

It is impossible to ignore Nature entirely so long as we 
Jive under her changing skies. Even in the seventeenth 
century the artificial people who revolved, according to the 
rigid etiquette of St. Simon, about the Rei Soleil were 
frequently aware of the charm of woods and waters: Miss 
Phyllis Crump proves it in her Nature in the Age of Louis XIV 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.). This is a kind of advanced university 
thesis, sternly refusing psychological speculation and imagin- 
ative composition, but arranging under various heads a mass 
of conscientious detail invaluable for the more interpretative 
historian. By ‘“* Nature” she intends little more than the 
country as opposed to the town: and triply proves what is 
already proven—the seventeenth-century passion for gardens : 
her chapter on the subject is the most fascinating in the 
book. and La_ Fontaine naturally 
receive special attention. Of the imaginative landscape of 
Claude and Poussin, Rome-bred as they were, Miss Crump 
might have made more. But, after all, as she herself admits, 
at a period when the King built his palace as a defiance of 
natural law, and it was social death to be leng exiled from 
the court, men hardly apprehended the pantheistic ecstasy 
that was to form part of romanticism. That some, however, 
is undeniably true. The unbabbling 


Madame de Sévigné 


*babbled o° green fields,” 
Miss Crump knows all that they said. 
* * * * 

In The Fast Father 
Thurston controverts some of the vicws expressed by Mr. 
Percy Dearmer in The Truth about Fasting. 

* ok Kk a 

Miss Frances Pitt's Wild Crealire 

(Constable, 7s 


new edition of the original masterpiece of eight vears ago: 


Eucharistic (Longmans Green. 1s.) 


s of Garden and Hedserow 
. 6d.) must be mentioned, although this is only a 


it is too goed to miss. 
* Ps x & 
\Ithough Robert 
debauchery, “ like a sow that is washed to her wallowing in 
the mire,” Mr. Brimley Johnson is indisputably right in saying 
that his spirit is enshrined in the heart of the world. The 
Letters of Robert Burns (Bodley Head, 6s.) which he selects 
and introduces would hardly justify their publication except 
for the fact of Burns’ genius, yet many will enjoy them. 


surns undoubtedly returned at times to 


* ‘x xk 

We have received from’ Messrs. Dent the two concluding 
volumes of Hakluyt’s Traffiques and Discoveries (15s. the two), 
and congratulate the publishers on the good value they have 
Nothing can be better than the type, 
Mr. Krnest Rhys 


given us in this series. 
illustrations. decorations, and binding. 
writes us a short introduction, 

‘ i * 
That excellent institution, the Battersea Polytechnic. send 
us their Calendar of evening and afternoon classes (free from 
Battersea Park, S.W.11). We need hardly call attention 
to the first-class organization of this institution and to the 
opportunities it affords for all kinds of education. 

ols as Ba ok 

Lord Grey's Fallodon Papers and the late George Gissing’s 

Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft ave the last two numbers 
6d. each), 
the former in this cheap and com- 


in Constable's Miscellany (3s. Many of our readers 
will particularly cnjoy 


pact form. 
* * 2k * 
A memorial lighthouse is to be 
Columbus by the Pan-American Union on the coast of the 


Dominican Republic, and prizes are offered to architects 


erected to Christopher 


submitting designs. Full particulars are obtainable from the 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union at Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. An international jury of three will select ten 
designs possessing the greatest merit, aud will each receive 
£400. 
for which £2,000 will be paid, as well as other prizes to the 
total of £4,000. The 
pamphlet obtainable from the above address. 


The winners will then re-compete for the final reward, 


whole scheme is set out in a large 
+ * * * 

The second volume of the War in the Air (Oxford University 
Press, 17s. 6d.) by Mr. H. A. Jones deals with the Dardanelles 
campaign, the Somme, and naval operations up to 1916. Here 
is a whole saga of adventures. Although an official history 
is necessarily more restrained in style than private reminis- 
cences or stories of the War, every page of this one is interest- 
ing reading and there are many thrills. 

f * # * 

Miss D’Oyley has made a very pleasant book out of Hnglish 
Letters (Arnold, 2s. 6d.) from Stuart cays to the present. 
Professor Gordon contributes a short but interesting preface, 
pointing out that the more strain and elevation there is in a 
writer's public style, the more readily as a rule he relapses in 
his correspondence. Perhaps, he suggests, the best letters of 
to-day will never be seen. 

* * * * 


Stamp collectors will be interested in The Pageant of 
Civilization, by Mr. F. B. Warren (Benn, 21s.). The book 
explains how stamps may teach us history and is beautifully 
produced and illustrated. The chapter * England begins as 
an Empire” is alone worth a guinea, but every chapter is 
cleverly planned and fascinating in its story. 
no better present for philatelists of whatever age. 


There could be 


A Library List 


The Life of H.R. the Duke of Flamborough. 
Translated by Laurence Housman. 


BioGRAPHY : 
By Benjamin Bunny. 


Cape. 7s. 6d.) Franz Schubert: the Man and His 
Circle. By Newman Flower. (Cassell. 15s.} The 
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Motors and Motoring 
1929 Cars and their Prices 


Tue prices of the new season's cars show progress, for in many 
cases reductions have—contrary to certain unfortunate 
prophecies —been made, while often, where no changes have 
been effected, better value is afforded for 1929 by improved 
productions with finer finish and equipment. 

The Hillman car has won its way to popularity as a moder- 
ately priced machine capable of serious work, and as being 
of useful carrying capacity. Even before the war, when the 
firm made but a light car, its work became known for great 
reliability and durability. The Fourteen has kept up the 
reputation, and although there are no very radical alterations 
in the chassis construction for next year a large number of 
detail improvements have been made. For example the 
chassis is lower than before, although the ground clearance 
is the same. This of course gives a lower centre of gravity 
and, consequently, greater safety. The frame members have 
been stiffened throughout and the track has been increased 
by 4in. to 4ft. 8 in.—a feature which again provides aug- 
mented stability. The power of the brakes has been made 
more eflicient. In place of the fabric dise joints connecting 
the propellor shaft Hardy Spicer metal universal joints are 
employed. The radiator is deeper, there are shock absorbers 
front and back, and the headlamps are mounted on a solid 
cross bar between the front wings. ‘The steering wheel is 
now dished, and the controls above it are neater, while there 
is a petrol gauge on the instrument board. A larger section 
tyre is now furnished, the size being 29 by 5.50 ins. Bodywork 
has also progressed, and the saloons, although built Jower, 
still afford the same amount of headroom. In place of the 
former aluminium panels ones of pressed steel are used, and 
these enable a more durable cellulose finish to be applied. 
It isworth noting that, except on the fabric covered models, 
the cellulose finish is in two colours. This plan conforms with 
modern fashion. The design of the luggage grid has been 
bettered, and the petrol tank at the back now has a sheet 
steel cover. The lines of the models are pleasing. The 
Fourteen has four-cylinder engine of 1954 c¢.c., which is 
taxable at £13 a year. The unit is stated to give 35 h.p. on 
the brake. There are four forward speeds changed by a lever 
on the off side, and six brakes. The wheelbase is 9 ft. 6 in. 
It is a machine which is simple to drive and to look after. 
It is impossible in these short reviews to refer to all the models 
made by different makers, and it must sulflice therefore if i 
choose a few representative makes and mention the price 
of but one or two models. This Hiilman tourer is listed at 
£295, while the standard saloon is £325. ‘The standard 
Weymann saloon, which is one of four new models, is quoted 
at £335. Perhaps the most interesting announcement in 
the Hillman programme is that the firm are adding to their 
range of production an 18 h.p. chassis with an engine having 
eight cylinders in line. It is stated that this machine will 
be on exhibition at Olympia, and will be sold at a lower price 
than any other eight-cylinder car on the market to-day. 

For next season Armstrong-Siddeley Motors are marketing 
their previous five models, which consist of a 14, a 15, a 
short 20, a long 20, and a 30 h.p. The 14 has a four cylinder 
engine, the others six-cylinder units. Here, too, alterations 
consist in the main of minor improvements. ‘The 14 h.p. 
touring car has been reduced £20 to £300, while the equivalent 
15 h.p. type is now £335, a figure which shows a decrease of 
£25. The 4 or 6 light fabric saloon and the coachbuilt saloon, 
at £360 and £395 respectively, are less than previously by 
£40 and £30. The touring short 20 is quoted at £435 and the 
long de luxe model at £525. The chassis of the long 20 is 
£400 instead of £450. £1,300 and £1,500 are the prices of the 
30 h.p. special enclosed limousine or landaulette, and of the 
enclosed limousine or landaulette by Hooper. The chassis 
is £750. 

The Morris Minor meets the demand in the Morris produc- 
tions for 1929 for the cheapest form of motoring on four 
wheels, and for this reason the makers have, quite wisely, 
improved the Morris Cowley cars in the important matter of 
safety and so forth, raising the price in consequence. The 
prices of the Morris Oxfords and those of the Morris Six 
models have been reduced. The Morris Minor, which is 
designed on proper and up-to-date car lines, sells complete 
as a four-seated tourer at £125, and as a two-door four-seater 
fabric saloon at £135. The engine has four cylinders with an 
overhead camshaft, there are three forward speeds, the sus- 
pension is half-elliptical, and there are five brakes. A specifi- 
cation of this 7 h.p. Morris was given in the Spectator of 
July 28rd last. As an example of Morris Cowley prices the 
four-door dome-back saloon, finished in duo tone cellulose, 
costs £190, The 14/28-h.p. Morris Oxford saloon is now listed 
at £240. The Morris Oxford fabric saloon is a new model, and 
this is quoted at £255. The former 15.9 Morris Oxford, which 
was a sensibly designed four-cylinder four-speed car suitable 
for work overseas as well as at home, has now been replaced 


by the 16/40-h.p., which is very similar mm construction, 
This chassis costs £210. <A fabric saloon is included in the 
range. The 17.7 h.p. Morris Six is listed as a saloon at £375, 
This machine has a six-cylinder engine with an overhead cam. 
shaft and a three-speed gearbox. Like the Morris-Oxfords 
it has six brakes. All Morris cars are now fitted with bumpers, 
The firm supply motor houses from ten guineas, while q 
modification in the hire-purchase facilities has been made s9 
that any reasonable sum is now accepted as a deposit. 

Vauxhall Motors for 1929 are mainly concentrating upon 
the 20/60-h.p. chassis which was brought out last year. No 
very striking alterations have been made in the construction, 
but a number of small improvements which should result in 
considerably increased efliciency, giving more power and 
improved pulling on high gear. The bore of the six-cylinder 
motor has been slightly increased, and the engine capacily is 
now 2910 c.c. <A special type of aluminium piston, which 
allows higher compression to be used, and better induction and 
exhaust arrangements, may be quoted as instances of re. 
design. The steering gear has been bettered and the gear 
lever works more on the American principle with the gate 
invisible. An off side hand lever applies the brake on the 
transmission. The four-wheel braking system remains prac. 
tically the same. With the worthy aim of improving the 
external appearance of the cars the radiator has been made 
deeper and the bonnet line raised. A new model of complete 
20/60 is the Velox saloon, which is of the four light fabric 
covered pattern. Progress is shown in its construction by 
making the chassis frame support the seats and floor. This 
idea is not new, but is one which in my opinion is likely to 
make considerable headway in the near future. The body 
can be made very light yet strong, and two different coloured 
fabrics can be used. Additional width is obtained by extending 
the body on either side of the chassis frame. At the moment 
of writing I have not received the prices of the 1929 Vauxhall 
models, 

The most interesting technical modifications in Singer cars 
for the new season are in the six-evlinder chassis and_ par: 
ticularly in the engine. The crankshaft runs in four bearings, 
but two of these are split into three. The overhead valves are 
worked by tubular pushrods, and forced lubrication is taken 
up to the valve gear. The camshaft and dynaino are driven 
by a roller chain. It is stated that at about 1,400 r.p.m. as 
much as about 29 h.p. is developed, and this should insure 
good slow running on top. At 3,600 r.p.m. the power is said 
to be 42. The elutch has been made lighter, the gearbox 
remains the same, but fabric dise joints are now used for the 
propellor shaft in place of metal comnexions. ‘The rear axle 
cease is of the banjo pattern, and the axle is three-quarter 
floating. The suspension is half elliptical and works with 
Newton hydro-pneumatie shock absorbers. There is a 
Dewandre vacuum servo motor to assist the pbysical effort 
of the four-wheel braking, and the chassis bearing surfaces can 
be lubricated half automatically by depression of a pedal in 
front cf the forward passenger's seat. The two other well: 
known models—the Singer Senior and the Singer Junior— 
have been but slightly modified. The Junior four-seater and 
sports models each cost £140, the saloon £160, and the Sun- 
shine saloon £175. The Senior chassis is listed at £180, the 
two saloons being respectively £260 and £270. The Singer Six 
chassis is quoted at £230, and both patterns of saloon are £359. 
In the open air saloon the roof can be wound up or down by 
a handle from the driver’s seat. The mechanism includes 
chains with slippers and guides. 

Lea-Francis cars recently made history by winning the 
R.A.C. Tourist Trophy Race in Ulster and naturally the 
most interest lies in the winning model which is known as the 
14 litre hyper sports. This super-charged two-seater, as 
run in the race, costs £495, which is the same figure as is 
charged for the four-seater with fabric body. A saloon is 
listed at £595. It may be recalled that Mr. Kaye Don's 
average speed in the 410-mile race was 64.06 miles an hour, 
and that he often travelled at 84 to 90 m.p.h. The 12.22 h.p. 
Lea-Francis will be sold as a two-seater and a four-seater 
tourer, each at £295. The 12/40 sports tourers remain the 
same and the 12,50 h.p. Brooklands sports model as a four: 
seater open car is sold at £425. There are two six-cylinders, 
of 14/40 and 16/69 h.p., and prices run in each case from 
£395 to £500. 

The 14/45 six-cylinder h.p. Talbot has now been on the 
market for two years and the firm have decided to concentrate 
on the one type for 1929. But few alterations have been 
made and these are only of a minor character. It may be 
recalled that the engine has a bore and stroke of 61 and 
95 m.m. with overhead valves. The water circulates naturally 
and the fan is contained in the flywheel. The oiling is pressure 
fed, and coil ignition is employed. ‘The single disc clutch 
passes the drive to a four-speed gear-box which is controlled 
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py an off-side lever. The front springs are half elliptical, 
and those at the back of half cantilever shape. The front 
springs have special anchorage to the chassis at their back ends, 
and the rear springs are wide. There is a good range of 
adjustment for the clutch and brake pedals, and the clutch 
and gear-box units are accessible. The four-wheel brakes are 
grranged so that they can be regulated without needless 
trouble. and the grouping of all the electrical connexions in 
one junction box beside the engine is handy. There is a 
combined folding luggage carrier and an electrically-controlled 
direction arrow. The wheelbase, track, and ground clearance 
of the chassis are 10 ft., 4 ft. 7} in. and 9} ins. The chassis 
js priced at £325. There are four new bodywork designs 
among Which may be mentioned the Weymann coupé which is 
an occasional five-seater. This model is quoted at £425 
while the coachbuilt saloon is £485. 

The * Hadfield ~ Bean programme includes a 14 45 fabric 
aaloon and coachbuilt saloon each at £395 and having Triplex 
glass and vacuum servo braking. The new sports range of 
1470 h.p. comprises three models, all with safety glass and 
Dewandre braking. These are an open car at £435, a fabric 
saloon at £495 and a coupé at £498. The 14, 45's are much the 
ame as last year. The 14 70 chassis has a four-cylinder 
engine With side valves and a Ricardo head. It is of 2.297 ¢.c. 
and is said to develop 48 brake h.p. There are four forward 
speeds controlled by an off-side lever. The general lay-out 
js straight forward. The wheelbase and track at 10 ft. 
and 4 ft. Sin.. and the top gear ratio is 4 to 1. This last 
provides a vehicle speed of twenty miles an hour at 920 r.p.m. 
of the crankshaft. 

The Austin Motor Co. have no less than five different models 
ofear in their 20 h.p. four and six-cylinder types. seven different 
nodels in the 16 h.p. light six class, and the same number 
with the 12 h.p. chassis, while there are three complete 
evens. Clearly, it is impossible for me to enumerate all 
these here, but the five different chassis starting with the seven, 
are priced respectively at £92, £185, £235, £295. and £395. — In 
each case reductions have been made for 1929. The seven 
vachbuilt and fabric saloons each cost £135, while the toure 


is £125, or £10 less than previously. These cars represent 
rmarkable value. The twelve and the light-six 16 fabric 
saloons, six and four windowed, cost severally £315, £305, 


£365, and £355. 
I shall hope to deal with a few more of the programmes 
oncerning other representative makes in a further article 
prior to the Motor Exhibition which opens at Olympia 

en October 11th next. 
Your 


MOTORING CORRESPONDENT, 


Financial Market Notes 


TRREGULAR MOVEMENTS. 
AurnouGH in some respects the Stock markets might be 
lescribed as cheerful in tone, especially having regard to the 
period of the vear, it would be a mistake to allow the buoyancy 
of some of the more speculative industrial descriptions to 
obscure the fact that the movements in stocks at the present 
tine are by no means entirely in the one direction. Speaking 
generally, high-class investment securities keep as firm as a 
rock, but, with that exception, price fluctuations are of a 
decidedly irregular character, and notably the continued 
depression of Home Railway Ordinary Stocks is becoming a 
matter of increasing concern. Even in the industrial groups 
themselves, however, the movements are by no means entirely 
inthe upward direction, artificial silk shares having reacted 
onsiderably during the past week, while the oil market has 
heen dull, and rubber shares have been actually weak. On 
the other hand, it is satisfactory to note the rather better 
tendency in the shipping group, and an outstanding feature 
las been the great strength of Mond Nickels, which have 
risen during the week from about 4} to 5%. 
* * * * 

CniIteEaAN LOAN Success. 

The success of the Chilean Loan recently floated by Messrs. 
XN. M. Rothschild and Son, was a foregone conclusion. In the 
irst place, the loan benefited by the good standing of the 
Chilean credit and the powerful auspices under which the 
Loan was floated, while, in the second place, terms of issue 
were also good, giving a flat yield of over 6} per cent., while 
the Loan having been issued at 95} per cent., the early com- 
mencement of drawings at par by a Sinking Fund was also a 
further point of attraction. The Loan was many times 
covered, and the scrip has risen to about 1] premium. In the 
near future it seems probable that some further interesting 
loan flotations may be made. 

* * * * 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE, 

Unquestionably much of the stimulus to speculative 
activity in the industrial section is to be traced to the few 
instances where, in addition to large dividend distributions. 
shareholders have received enormous capital bonuses, such. 





¢ 


for example, as that which was recently distributed by 
Courtaulds, and such as that announced during the past weck 
by the Columbia Graphophone Company. The boom in the 
Gramophone group generally, and Columbia Graphophone 
shares in particular, has undoubtedly seemed wild at times, 
and, indeed, not only in the Gramophone Group, but in some 
other directions, the tendency to discount wonderful things 
in the future is, of course, in some respects to be deprecated. 
Nevertheless, the fact has to be admitted that in many of 
these cases, including (¢ olumbia Graphophone shares themselves, 
speculators who have held on to their shares during the last 
year or two, have reaped a very big reward. It requires, ot 
course, a good deal to justify a share of only 10s. denomination 
standing at over £16, and showing. moreover. a rise of over 
£9 since the beginning of the year. The profits, however, 
during the period of fifteen months covered by the latest 
accounts amounted to no less than £491,000, as compared 
with £180,000 for the previous twelve months. Not only, 
therefore, have the Directors now announced a final dividend, 
making 60 per cent. for the period, but in addition, it is pro- 
posed to capitalize part of the Reserve Account, and to dis- 
tribute a bonus of 100 per cent. in shares, by giving one share 
for each Ordinary share held on September 6th. 


\ SMaLtt YIELD. 

The 60 per cent. dividend for fifteen months is equivalent 
to 48 per cent. per annum, so that. notwithstanding the big 
dividend, the vield on the present price of the shares is only 
about 13 per cent. The Report itself, however, shows that 
the balance available. and which is added to the carry-forward, 
would permit a much larger dividend, while the Reserve 
stands at the high figure of £1.100.000. Even. however, it 
the whole earnings of the company were taken into considera- 
tion, and a vield of about 75 per cent. on the capital were 
allowed for, the position would still be discounted by the 
present price of the shares to an extent that the net vield 
would only be about 22 per cent., and. even if profit were 
doubled during the vear, the vield would still be only about 
> per cent. Clearly. therefore, in these cases, the speculator 
is relving upon bonus shares as giving a quick appreciation in 
capital value. It must be remembered. however, that 
shares with their doubling of the capital. in themselves still 
further discount future possibilities, and therefore, while 
securities of this description may offer excellent opportunities 
to the well-informed speculator, the position is quite different 
when viewed from the standpoint of the ordinary bona fide 
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which will be published on November 3rd, 1928, 
will contain articles by many distinguished con- 
tributors, including ; 


Arnold Bennett Joln Buchan, MP. 
E. F. Ben John Drinkwater 
| G. K. Chesterton "Jobn Galsnort 
Bernard Darwin Julian Hue 
Tan Hay Sir Oliver Lodge 
Arthur W. Kiddy Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
E. V. Lucas Alfred Noyes 
Miss Rose Macaulay Sir Wm. Beach Thomas 
Sir Josiah Stamp Lord Gerald Wellesley 
| OVERSEAS READERS WHO WISH TO 
SECURE EXTRA COPIES OF THE 
CENTENARY NUMBER AS SOUVENIRS 
| —in addition to their subscription copy— 
| ARE INVITED TO ORDER NUW 


Instructions, with 9d. for each copy to cover cost 
and postage, should be addressed to: 

THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 13 York Street, 

Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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investor. It seems well to emphasize that point, because, as 
experience abundantly shows, the speculator usually relies 
upon being ultimately able to secure the capital appreciation 
by selling to those prepared to hold permanently. 

* * * * 


BANKING Prorits IN JAPAN. 

The conservative policy which for many years has 
characterized the management of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
is worthy even of the best traditions of English banking, and 
it accounts for the very strong position to which the bank 
has attained, not merely in Japan, but throughout the 
world. The remarkable stability of the profit figures is in 
itself rather suggestive of English methods, of providing well 
for “inner reserves.’ Two years ago there was a slight 
decrease in the dividend due to the abnormal situation arising 
out of the banking crisis in Japan, and, although the profits 
for the past half-year of Yen 9,068,075 show a moderate 
increase compared with the corresponding half of the previous 
year, the directors have adopted a conservative policy, and 
kept the dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, preferring to 
increase the carry-over, the present carry-forward of 
Yen 8,281,611 comparing with only Yen 6,179,300 a year ago. 
Moreover, a further 8 million Yen has been placed to the 
Reserve, raising that fund to Yen 102,500,000, or over the 
equivalent of £10,000,000. A. W. K. 





Answers to Old Testament Questions 
1. (a) ** Wait for it!’’ (6) Habakkuk, chap. ii., v. 3.—— 2. Jubal. 


Gen. iv., v. 21.——3. Ass’s jawbone, Judges xv., v. 15. Tent nail, 
Judges iv., v. 21. Sling and stone, 1 Samuel xvii., v. 50.——4. 
Ishmael, Gen. xxi., v. 20.——5. Serug, Abraham’s great-grandfather, 
Gen. xi., v. 22.—-—ti. Moses and the Children of Israel, Ex. xv., 
v. 3.——7. Ex. xxx., v. 35.——8. Enoch, Gen. v., v. 23.——9. 
Absalom, 2 Samuel, xv., v. 6.——10. Judah, Gen. xlix., v. 9.—— 
11. Zechariah’s staves, Zech., chap. xi., v. 7.——12. Micah, 
chap. iv., v. 3.——13 A man of Gath,son of Goliath, 1 Chron. xx., 
v. 6. 











TO AUTHORS 


GEORGE ROBERTS, Publisher, late Managing Director of Maunsel’s, 
invites authors to submit MSS. suitable for publication in book form. 
Prompt and careful reading of all MSS. received. He will publish 
accepted MSS. efficiently and in distinctive format. Maunsel published 
works by A. E., St. J. G. Ervine, Stephen Gwynn, Shane Leslie, 
Robert Lynd, FE. MacLysaght, George Moore, James Siephens, 
1. M. Synge, Arthur Symons, Katharine Tynan, ete. 


GEORGE ROBERTS, 14 CURSITOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 














A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 
age, thinking that he had _ provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by 
assuring his life for an amount equal to 
about one year’s income. As a matter of 
arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous. 


Equitable Life 


@ 
Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAF PS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are alsa made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEVOSITS 
are received for fixed periods om terms which may be wzsccriained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7% CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








RIDDING THE KITCHEN 
OF THE COAL NUISANCE 


The country home can be rid of the tyranny of 


coal. Cooking in your house, cottage, or bunga- 
low can be just as easy and convenient as in a 
large town, at half the cost of using coal. 

A Silverlite gas generator takes up little room 
and converts petrol into gas at 1/9 a thousand 
feet, which gives better cooking than coal could 
provide at any price. 

At the same time, Silverlite gives better and 
cheaper lighting than coal-gas, and will operate 
a refrigerator, yet the initial cost is surprisingly 
low. 

Your lighting and cooking problems will have 
the personal attention of a noted expert on the 
subject without involving you in expense or 
obligation. Write particulars to the address 
below and ask for 


the book on 


SILVERLITE 


—gratis and post free from 


SPENSERS (LONDON) LTD., 6T LONDON 
LONDON, W. 2. 
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We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


“ONE [IN A MILLION.” 


subsidy from the State. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
THE FARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, 
onorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


5/- EACH YEAR S/- 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, without any 


M.A, 














Royal Mail Service to 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEA 


at reduced return fares. 


ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 








TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to ANTWERP, 
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